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FONTENELLE, 


WITH AN ELEGANT HEAD, FROM AN ORIGINAL MEDALLIONS 


ERNARD LE BOVIER DE 
FONTENELLE was born 

1657, at Rouen. His father was an 
advocate, and his mother was fifter 
of the great Corneille. This child, 
who was deftined to live near a cen- 
tury, was expeéted to die of imbe- 
cility on the day of his birth, When 
he arrived at a proper age, he ftu- 
died at Rouen, under the Jefuits. 
At the age of 13, he compofed a 
piece in Latin verfe, which did not 
obtain the prize, but was judged 
worthy to be printed. From that 
time Fontenelle paffed for an accom- 
plifhed youth. After going through 
acourfe of philofophy, he ftudied 
law, was admitted an advocate, and 
pleaded a caufe, which he loft, and 
therefore determined to renounce 
the bar, and apply himfelf to litera- 
ture and philofophy, in the purfuit 
of which he fpent his life. In 1674, 
at the age of 17, he went to Paris, 
where his name, already celebrated, 
e _— him, Several pieces 
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in verfe, inferted in the Mercure Gal- 
lant, announced to France her pof- 
feffion of a poet as delicate as: Voi~ 
ture, but more corre&t, At the age 
of 20, he compofed a great ie of 
the two operas of Pfyche and Belle- 
rophon, which appeared in 1678 and, 
79, under the name of his uncle 
Thomas Corneille, In 1681, he brought 
out his tragedy of A/par, which did 
not fucceed, and he threw the ma- 
nufcript into the fire. His Dialogues 
of the Dead, publifhed in 1683, met 
with a more favourable reception, 
They contain both literature and 
philofophy ; the morality in them is 
agreeable, perhaps too much fo. 
The produétion of this work pro- 
cured him a great reputation, which 
his fubfequent works confirmed. 
The following is the lift of them in 
chronological order. 

1, Letters of the Chevalier d’ Her, 
1685, which are full of wit, but not 
fuch as is proper for letters. 2. Di/- 
courfes on the Plurahty of Worlds, 
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which: is his moft celebrated work, 
and juftly deferves to be fo, This 
wet fays the author of the -\ge of 
Louis XIV. was the firft example 
of the delicate art of interweaving 
the graces of fine writing with phi- 
lofophy ; a dangerous example, fince 
the true drefs of philofophy is order, 
clearnéfs, and truth, What may 
ome pofterity from placing his 
lurality of Worlds among claflical 
books, is, that it is founded on the 
chimerical vortices of Defcartes. 3. 
Hiftory of the Oracles, 1687, an in- 
flru€tive and agreeable work, drawn 
from the dull compilation of Van- 
dale, on the fame fubje&t. This 
work, which is precife, methodical, 
and argumentative, and which being 
written lefs in the {pirit of enquiry 
than the other works of Fontenelle, 
has obtained the applaufes both of 
philofophers and men of tafte. The 
Jefuit, Baltus, publifhed an anfwer 
to it, to which Fontenelle prudently 
did not reply. It is faid, that Father 
Telleir, confeflor to Louis XIV. 
having read this book, painted the 
author to the king as an impious 
man; but by the intereft of the 
Marquis d’ Argenfon, no profecution 
was commenced, 4. Pastoral Poetry, 
with a Difcourfe on the kclogue, and a 
Disrefron on the Ancients and Moderns, 
1688. Great fault has been found 
with this work. Fontenelle’s fhep- 
herds are too much courtiers; the 
poetry is, however, very good. 5 
Several volumes of the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences, OF this academy 
Fontenelle was appointed fecretary 
in 1699, in which ftuation he con- 
tinued for forty-two ycars, and pub- 
hifhed annually a volume of the hif- 
tory of that fociety. The general 
preface is one of thofe pieces, which 
is alone lufficient to immortalize its 
author, In the hiftory, he often 
throws a clearnefs over the moft ob- 
fcure matters. No one is equal to 
him in the talent of clucidating 
works of philofophy and mathcma- 
tics. The Eloges of the dcademicans, 
feattered through thete volumes, and 
firrce printed feparately in two vo- 


lumes, have the fingular merit of 
rendering the {ciences refpeétable, 
They praife, witnout feeming fo to 
do. If thcle portraits appear fome- 
times a little heightened, they, how. 
ever, retain a fufficient refemblance 
of the originals. 6. The Hiftory of 
the French Theatre, to Corneille, with 
the Life of that Author. 7. Reflec. 
tvons on the Poetry of the Theatre, and 
on the Tragic Theatre. This is one 
of the moft profound works of Fon. 
tenelle, 8. Elements of the Geometry 
of the infinite Series. 9. A Trasedy 
and fix Comedies. 10. Theory of the 
Vortices of Defcartes,; a work, which 
if not written in his old age, it were 
to be wifhed had becn, for Fonte. 
nelle was a great admirer of Def- 
cartes; and although a philofopher, 
defended, even in his old age, the 
errors he had imbibed in his youth, 
11. Endemyon, a Paftoral, with Thefeus 
and Perithous, and Eneas and Lavinia, 
lyric tragedies; the former ftill holds 
its place on the theatre. He hada 
rival in the lyric and other {pecies 
of poetry in La Motte, but they 
were rivals without being jealous of 
each other, 12. Difcourfes, moral and 
philofophical, fugitive Preces, and Ld- 
ters, The poetry of thefe is weak, 
fome of the letters are agreeable, 
All his works, except his writings 
on geometry and philofophy, have 
been printed in eleven volumes, 
12mo. and twa editions of them 
have been printed in Holland, Fon 
tenelle alfo publifhed, in 1732, @ 
new edition of the di&tionary of arts 
and fciences, by Thomas Corneilh. 
At his entrance into the world of 
letters, this amiable philofopher 
found it full of men of the moft dit 
tinguifhed charaéter ; he dared to 
afpire to a competition with them, 


and fucceeded. Few of the learned. 


have acquired greater glory than 
Fontenelle, or have enjoyed it longer. 
Notwithftanding his conftitution was 
by no means ftrong, yet he was but 
little incommoded with illnefs, and 
even in old age he had only reafon 
to complain of his heaving and his 
eye-fight; nor did thele fail er 
u 
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‘ll he was paffed the age of nincty. 
he Pater § a of his mind exifted 
even longer than thofe of his body. 
He fhewed an ingenuity of thought, 
neatnefs of expretlion, and vivacity 
in his repartees, even in his ‘laft 
moments. He died the gth of Ja- 
nuaty, 17575 with the fame ferenity 
with which he had lived, ‘ This,” 
faid he, “is the firlt death I have 
feen.” When his phyficians afked 
him if he was in pain, “ I only,” 
fays he, ** feel a difficulty of ex- 
iftence.” No man of letters ever 
enjoyed a greater fhare of confe- 
quence, to which he was indebted 
more to the wifdom of his conduét, 
and the decency of his manners, 
than to his works. In fociety he 
was mild, lively, and polite; and 
although fuperior to other men, he 
never appeared confcious of that fu- 
periority. ‘ Among mankind,” 
faid he, ‘* are many foolifh and 
wicked ; but fuch as they are, I muft 
live among them, and I give them 
all welcome.” : 
Fontenelle was reproached by his 
friends with want of fentiment ; it 
is true, he was not agreeable to thofe 
who demand warmth in friendfhip, 
but he effeéted by reafon and prin- 
ciple, what others do by tafte and 
fentiment, In love he fhewed more 
gallantry than tendernefs. One of 
his fucceffors in the place of fecre- 
tary of the academy (the Marquis 
de Condorcet), has endeavoured to 
juftify him from thefe reproaches. 
Ambition had no charms for Fonte- 
nelle; he had {een the unhappy ef- 
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fe&ts of it in Cardinal du Bois, who 
fometimes came to him in fearch of 
confolation, Some one was {peak 
ing to him of the great fortune that 
minifter had made, while he, who 
was equally beloved by the prince 
regent, had not made any, * That 
is truc,”’ faid our philofopher, * but 
I never yet wanted Cardinal du 
Bois to confole me.” The Duke of 
Orleans wifhed to appoint him per- 
petual prefident of the Academy of 
Sciences. ‘* My lord,” faid he, “do 
not take from me the pleafure of 
living‘among my equals.” Being 
an enemy to the agitation infeparable 
from travelling, and attached to a 
fedentary life, he ufed often to fay, 
“The wife take up only a little 
room, and do not change it often.” 
He pofleffed the happy talent in 
converfation of hearing patiently. 
The wits were highly pleafed with 
his company, becaufe he let them 
talk as much as they chofe, and yet 
none of their converfation was loft 
on him. 

Born without fortune, he became, 
however, rich for a man of letters, 
by the benevolence of the king, and 
by economy, untinétured by ava- 
rice. He was an ceconomitt onl 
to himfelf, for he both tent and gave 
away. One of his morat maxims 
was, * That he muft deny himfelf 
fuperfluitics, to procure others what 
was necellary.” If he wanted reli- 
gion, he poffeffed all the virtues 
which it mculcates, and admitted 
that the Chriftian religion was the 
only one fupported by proofs, 


BIOGRAPHTIAN A; 
OR, ANECDOTES OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONS, 


Numser XIII. 


La Morte. 


gen elegant French writer loft 
: his fight in the latter part of 


his life; and ,as he was going into 
the play-houfe at Paris, was rudely 
jottled by fome perfon; La Motte 
iaid very calmly, “J fhall pity you 


very much for your ill-treatment of 
me, as foon as you know that I am 
blind.” La Motte’s ode againit 
equality begins thus; 
Equality, fo oft addreft, 

Canft thou o’er wretched mortals reign ? 
Alas! thou ne’er could’ft ftand the teft, 

Chimera, hoafted but in vain. 
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If then to thee no altars rife, 

Mortals have to their forrow found ; 
Order and peace thy fway denies, 
~ Almighty only to confound. 


True offspring of a helplefs race, 
Are we all equal, godde/s dread ? 
Our reign with tran{port we efface, 
And piace e’en tyrants in its ftead. 


La Motte, who was one of the 
fweeteft tempered men living, wrote 
fome ftanzas againft ill-timed cle- 


“mency, which we fhall prefent to 


our readers in tranflation: they 
{eem to be well fuited to the prefent 
difpofition of our government, which 
feems even inclined to pardon houfe- 
breakers, thofe violaters of nof&turnal 
peace and fecurity; thofe criminals, 
which even that mild and fenfible 
monarch, William the Third, in his 
letters to his excellent confort, 
during his abfence from her in Ire- 
Jand, enjoined her never to pardon. 


When heav’n-defcended clemency’s mif- 
plac’d, 

The people fuffers, and the king’s difgrac’d ; 

*Tis pity tops compaffion’s falling tear, 

*Tis pity’s felf that bids us be fevere ; 

And punifhment, we often muft contefs, 

Though more chaftifing, ftill chaftifes lefs. 


MAssiLLon. 
A friend of this celebrated preacher 


was one day'telling him what great 
applaufes his fermons had met with 
at the court of Verfailles. ‘ Alas! 
imy friend,” replied the good father, 
‘the devil has told me this long 
ago.” Louis XIV. though he ufed 
to fay of his fermons, that when he 
heard them he ufed to go away from 


Ryle, he infinuates into the mind of 


his young fovereign an attention to 
the duties of his high ftation, which 
indolence and a love of pleafure 
made him afterwards forget. In his 
bifhopric of Clermont he was jdo. 
lized as the pattor and father of his 
flock. ‘There goes our father,” 
was the general cry, when he walked 
about the city. His benevolence 
and liberality to the poor of his dig. 
cefe, his remon{trances to the court 
again{t fome edifts that he' thought 
would bear hard upon his flock, are 
fill remembered with grateful re. 
membrance by the people of Au 
vergne, He died in bis diocefe, 
which he never quitted, but when 
he was obliged to come to Paris 
upon bufinefs concerning it, in-the 
year 1794. The greater part of his 
revenue he gave away in alms, and 
died, as an elegant writer fays, a 
Catholic bifhop fhould do, fans argent 
& fans debtes. An Englifh gentle. 
man ufed to tell the following anec- 
dote refpe&ing the regard and love 
in which this excellent prelate’s me. 
mory was held by his friends — 
Twenty years after his death, he 
was at Clermont, and was anxious 


to fee the bifhop’s country-houfe 


near that city. He addreffed him- 
felf to a clergyman, who had been 
one of Maffillon’s vicars - general, 
but who, fince the death of his pa 
tron, never had the heart to vifit it, 
He, however, confented to accom 
pany the traveller, and in fpite of 
the uneafinefs that he forefaw it 
would occafion him. They went 
together to the domain, ‘ There,” 
faid the clergyman, with tears in his 
eyes, “that abbey of trees, where 
this excellent prelate ufed to walk 
with us; there is the arbour where 
he ufed to read’; there is the little 
garden in which he ufed to work.” 
Lhey came at laft to the palace, and 
when they entered one of the rooms, 
** Ah! there,” faid the clergyman, 
“there is the room where the good 
bifhop breathed his laft.” _Inutter- 
ing thefe words, the clergyman 
fainted away in the traveller's arms 
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Abbe de St. Pierre. 

There never exifted a human be- 
ing of more limplicity and modeity 
than this celebrated projeClor, whofe 

rojetts, however wild, were called 
« Les Réves d'un homme ds buen,” by 
a very hackneyed politician, 
D’Alembert fays of him very ele- 
gantly, Qu’il etoit eniierement inaceef- 





fable aux plaifirs, 2 aux chagrins de 


la vanite, la plus chere affection de tous 
les hommes.”? All his projects tended 
to the good of mankind; and when 
once in converting with a celebrated 
lady upon one of his projetts, fhe 
told him what pleafure the inftruc- 
tion fhe had received from him, he 
replied, “ Fe fuis un mauvais inftru- 
ment, dont vous avez bien joue.” His 
love of truth was, if poflible, greater 
than that of the late excellent Dr, 
Johnfon. He would not alter the 
leaft circumftance of any ftory io 
make it more amufing. He ufed to 
fay, that there was no obligation to 
amufe any one, but that there was a 
very ftrong one not to deceive jany 
one. His projeé&t for a perpetual 
peace between the fovereigns of Eu- 
rope has becn the fport and jelt of 
every puny politician fince his time, 
though it perhaps at firft was fug- 
gefted by that modern hero, Henry 
the Fourth, of France. A Dutch 
inn-keeper burlefqued it, by taking 
for his iign a burying-ground, under 
which was written, ‘* A la paix per- 
petuelle”’ The Abbé had the honour 
of coining two new words in his 
language, dienfaifance and gloriole. 
The one indeed was well applied to 
himfelf, as a man of very attive 
benevolence; the other could find 
no place in a charatter of fuch fen- 
fibility and diffidence as the Ab- 
bé’s was. He had a projeé for a 
reform of the laws of his country; 
another, for rendering fermons ufe- 
ful; he had, indeed, fo many, that 
they fill thirty volumes. His ftyle 
is extremely heavy, his arrangement 
of his fubje&t without order, and 
endlefs his tautology : fome one was 
complaining one day to him of this 


lat defette* Pray, tell me,” faid 
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the Abbe, “in what part of my 
works do you find this defe& ?’’— 
The perfon repeated feveral paflages 
from them, when, to his furprize, 
the Abbé’s anfwer was, “ You. re- 
member them, then, perfe&lly well, 
do not you? I repeated them in my 
works over and over again, that you 
might remember them.’ Some lady 
was once talking of fome trifling 
matter before him with great ele- 
gance of language—** Alas!” re- 
plied he, * what a pity it is that fhe 
does not write what I think.” 
CREBELLON, 

The Jefuits, who had the educa- 
tion of the youth of France entirely 
in their hands, and the lo!s of whom 
on that account has been very fe- 
verely felt in that country, had the 
honour of having amongit their pu- 
pils this diftinguithed tragic writer, 
Fontenelle, Voltaire, and Grefoit. 
Thefe learned fathers, who had an 
eye to their in{titution in every 
thing, found out as foon as they 
could the talents and difpofition of 
their pupils, with an intention of 
making them ferviceable to their 
order. A regifter was kept in every 
college of Jefuits, not only of the 
names of the young men committed 
to their care, but of their charafters, 
and their improvements in learning. 
This was from time to time tran{- 
mitted to their fuperiors; the ree 
gifter was kept in Latin, and oppo- 
fite to the name of Crebellon was 
written, ‘ Puer ingeniofus, fed magnus 
nebulo.”—** A very ingenious lad, 
but a very unlucky or mifchievous 
one.” Fontenelle was thus de- 
{cribed, ** Adolefcens omnibus nu- 
meris abfolutus, & inter difcipulos 
princeps.”—** A moft completely 
accomplifhed young man, and the 
flower of our youth.” Our miferable 
pedagogues fecm contented if they 
can flog a little Latin and Greek 
into their difciples, without paying 
the leaft regard to’ their morals or 
character, and. do not pretend to 
make the feaft difcrimination in ob- 
ferving the genius and turn of their 
pupils, : 
Bernxarpb 
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Bernarp Manpevitie, M.D. 

The acute writer of the fable of 
the bees, was born at Dort, in Hol- 
Tand, but coming over young to En- 
gland, -he was {fo pleafed with the 
country, that he fettled in it, and 
ftudied the language with fuch dili- 
gence, that he became an excellent 
writer in it. He lived in obfcure 
lodgings in London, and had very 
little pratice as a phyfician. Some 
Dutch merchants, whom he is faid 
to have flattered pretty grofly, gave 
him a {mall penfion, He was paid 
by the diftillers for writing fome 
pamphicts in favour of drinking 
fpirituous liquors. He faid of Mr. 
Addifon, on feeing him one day at 
Lord Macclesfield’s, “ He is a parfon 
in a tie-wig.” Mandeville wrote 
an exceedingly good pamphlet on 
the indclicacy and impropriety of 
the public executions of criminals, in 
which his ufual ftrength of painting 
does not forfake him. He wrote 
alio, Free Thoughts on Religion, 
‘Thoughts on Honour, &c. and the 
Virgin Unmafqued, a very foolifh 
book. One of his beft works, but 
which is very little known at og 
fent, is his Dialogues upon the Hy- 
pocondriac Difeaie, which are ma- 
naged with great knowledge of the 
fubjeét, and with a thorough infight 
into human nature. The doétor, 
indeed, was like Caffius, in Shake- 
ipear, “A nice obferver, and he 
tooked quite through the deeds of 
mén; feldom he {miles.”’ 

M. de Senac, phyfician to the 
regent, was one day teized to death 


by a hypocondriacal patient, after 
he had exhaufted all the refources 
of his art upon him: at length he 
difmiffed him with this curious piece 
of advice—** Your mind wants agi- 
tation, my good friend. Your 
body is in perfeé&t health. I would 
advife you to rob the firft perfon 
you meet, and ride. poit out of the 
kingdom to cfcape the rack, if you 
think it worth while.” The cele. 
brated Dr. Cullen, in his Firft 
Outlines, feems to attribute the 
caufe of it to want of excitement, 
The Countefs of Winchelfea wrote 
a beautiful ode upon the {pleen, 
Mr. Green, of the cuftom-houfe, 
London, wrote a very elegant little 
poem upon the fame fubje&. It 
has, perhaps, never been more truly 
defcribed than by Dr. Armftrong, 
in his imitation of Spenfer, which 
was inferted, at Mr. Thompfon’s de- 
fire, in his poem of the Caftle of 
In lolence, ; 
An here a moping myftery did fit, 
Mother of fpieen, in robes of various dye; 
She call’d he,gelf the hypocondriac pit, 
And ftantic feem’d to fome, to others 
feem’d a wit. 
A lady was fhe, whimfical and proud, 
Yet oft through fear her pride would 
crouchen low ; 
She felt, or fancy’d, in her flatt’ring mood, 
All the defires that the fpitals know, 
And fought all phyfic that the fhops beftow. 


And ftill new leeches and new drugs 
would try; 
Twas hard to hit her humour high or low, 
For fometimes fhe would laugh, and fome- 
times cry, 
Sometimes would waxen wroth, and all 
fhe knew not why. 


SCRAPIANA, 


Noumser I. 





RE not the prefent race of the 
Ps French well defcribed in the 
following words from Livy, which 
make ‘part of his charaéter of Han- 
nibal? “ Inhumana crudelitas, pers 
tidija pluiquam punica, nihil veri, 


c2 


Unus € alter 
Affutur pannus. 


Hor, 





nihil fan&i nullus deorum metus, 
nullum jusjurandum, nulla religio,” 
* They poilefs inhuman cruelty, a 
perfidy greater than that of Carthage; 
they have no truth, they hold no- 
thing facred, they have no fear r 
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the gods, no fan&tion for an oath, no 
religion.” 

Charron, the celebrated French 
mnoral philofopher, in his chapter 
upon riches and poverty, in his 
Treatife fur la fagefle, fays, 


Nihil eft zequalitate inequalius. 

Nothing is fo unequal as equality. 

1] n’y a haine plus capitale,” 
adds he, ** qu’entre egaux ; l’envie & 
la jaloufie des egaux eft le feminaire 
des troubles, feditions & guerres ci- 
viles. Hi faut de V’tnequalite mais 
moderé, 'harmonte n’eft pas en fons 
tous pareils, mais differens & bien 
accordans.”? This fentence is with 
great propriety taken by the author 
of the Antigallican, a well written 

amiphlet againft the French faétion, 
as his motto to hts book, 


What will our women fay to one 
of the fathers, who fays, that woman 
was made ut vir occafonatus, as an 
eccafional man. 


Infcription on a tree, over-hang- 
ing a river in the garden of 





—Vivendi reéti qui prorogat horam, 
Rufticus expectat dum diocluit omnis, 
at ille 
Labitur & labatur in omne vigubilis annum. 
Hor. 
He who with bafe and impudent delay 
Negleéts th’ improvement of the prefent 


day, 
Like the dull hind, ftops by the rivey’s fide, 
Expeéting till its waters fhall fubfide, 
In vain the waves their currents keep, 
And flow for ever onward to the deep. 


In the vocabulary of upwards of 
one hundred different languages, 
publifhed under the direétion of the 
prefent Emprefs of Ruffia, it is 
wonderful to find how many of 
them appear to have fome analogy 
to the Celtic language. 


In a differtation on the Welfh 
language, publifhed by Mr. Walter 
fome years ago, it is faid, “Since we 
find that the way to things is by 
words, our firft obje& in this pur- 
fuit qught to be the acquifition of 
language,” It has been ulual to ac- 


Scrapiana. 
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cufe the Welfh language for want 
of melody in its found. Can any 
ten lines, however, in Anacreon, be 
more exquifitely foft, than the two 
fallowing ones from that language, 
in praife of the harp. 

Mae melo leifou melufon 

Mal mel o hyd ym mola hon. 


Within the boiom of this fhell 
A thoufand notes mellifluous dwell. 


In the Welfh poctry there are at 
leaft twenty-four different meafures. 
In one of Tallaffin’s odes, there isa 
very curious prophecy refpeéting 
the Welfh language and domains, 
which is thus tranflated by Dr. 
Davies. 

Ufque Landabant Dominum creart 

Uique fervabunt idioma linguze 

Arvaque amittent fua cuncta, preter 

Gallica Rura. 

hrough time’s long lapfe, and endiefs 

length of days, 

The Welth fhall fing their great Creator's 
praife. 

Though long by many a tyrant’s fway 
oppreft, 

Their native language thal! unalter’d reft ; 

Whilft of their once extended wide domain, 

Their native Gallia thall aloneremain. 

Over the door of the public h- 
brary. at Alexandria was written, 
Pfuches Iatrekon.—* The Difpenfary 
of the Mind.” Sunt certa piacula 
mentis, would be, perhaps, no ime 
asia Latin infcription for a li- 

rary. 

M. Grofley, in his travels into 
Italy, fays, that in his time there 
were three Cardinals who had made 
immenfe libraries; the one was al- 
ways reading, the other always 
writing, and the third neither read 
nor wrote, 


In the public library at Fez, in the 
kingdom of Morocco, there are fup- 
pofed to be great treafures of ancient 
Greek and Latin learning, cither ig 
the originals, or in the Arabic trapf 
lations from them. Could nota li- 
terary man eget igs obtain per- 
miffion to fee and infpeft them ? 
Could not the Britifh conful in that 
kingdom procure an order from the 
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court of Morocco to the Iman of the 
mofque, appendent to which is the 
library, to give admiffion to thefe 
treafures of learning, fo completely 
ufelefs to their prefent poffeffors ? 
Yet after all, the books and MSS. 
in the Vatican library are in prefles, 
and with only a written catalogue. 
Four volumes in folio only of the 
catalogue of that immenfe colle&ion 
having yet been publifhed, and there 
appears no great likelihood of any 
addition to them. What a pity it is 
that by a&t of parliament one copy 
of every book or painphlet, that is 
publifhed in London or Edinburgh, 
was not ordered to be fent to’ the 
Britifh Mufcum in one city, and the 
Advocates Library in the other. 


What defperate fafters the ancients 
appear to have been in their dif- 
eales! Tully fays, Ne aquam quidem 
per triduum jejunus guftarem. ‘They, 
however, appear to have fafted fo 
long fometimes, that a fever of irri- 
tation enfued, which made it unplea- 
fant to them, nay, painful to eat. 


What would a fenior foph at Cam- 
bridge fay to this paffage in Tully? 
* No onc, who ever wifhed to be- 
come a mathematician, was ever dif- 
appointed in his purpofe.”” 

Colanella draws no bad pi€ture of 
modern life when he fays, ** Marcus 
Varro in his time ufed to complain, 
that all who were matters of fami- 


On 
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lies, having abandoned the pruning. 
hook and the plough, had crept’ 
within the walls of their cities, and 
chofe rather to move their hands in. 
the circus and at the theatres, than 
in the fields and vineyards.” Cola. 
nella fays with great indignation, 
“* We admire the geftures of effemi- 
nate wretches, becaufe by their wo- 
manlike motions they imitate a fex, 
which nature has denied to men, and 
deceive the eyes of the fpeétators, 
By baths,” adds he, “ we endeavour, 
to procure an appetite for eating and 
drinking, and {pend the nights in 
fenfual pleafures, and the days in. 
gaming or in fleeping, and think 
ourfelves happy if we neither fee 
the rifing nor the fetting of the fun; 
therefore,” adds he, in very flrong 
language, “ the confequence of this 
idle and flothful way of life is bad 
health ; for thus the bodies of our 
young men. are {o unbraced, enfee- 
bled, and relaxed, that death itfelf 
will not feem to make any alteration 
in them.” 


** My good madam,” faid the ex- 
cellent Jeremy Taylor to fome ins 
dulgent mother, “if you do not fill 
your child’s head with fomething, 
believe me the devil will.” } 


The Spaniards, who are renowned 
for the fagacity and cutenefs of their 
proverbs, fay, ‘ The devil tempts 
every one, but an idle perfon tempts 
the devil himfelf,” . ‘ 


HYGROMETERS. 


IN A LETTER FROM DR, FRANKLIN TO MR. NAIRNE,. 


From the Tranfaétions of the American Philofophical Society. 


fhe qualities hitherto fought in 
a hygrometer, ox inftrument to 
difcover the degrees of moifture and 
drynefs in the air, feem to have 
been, an aptitude to receive humi- 
dity readily from a moift air, and 
to part with it as readily to a dry 
air. Different fubftances have been 
found to poffefs more or lefs of this 

vality; but when we fhall have 
found the fubftance that has it in 


the greateft perfeftion, ‘there will 
{till remain fome uncertainty in the 
conclufions to be drawn from the — 
degree fhown by the inftrument, ~ 
arifing from the a€tual ftate of the 
in{trument itfelf as to heat and cold, 
Thus, if two bottles or veffels of 
glafs or metal being filled, the one 
with cold and the other with hot” 
water, are brought into a room, the” 
moifture of the air in the rdom™ 
will 
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will attach itfelf in quantities to the 
furface of the cold veffel, while if 
you actually wet the furface of the 
hot. veffel, the moifture will im- 
mediately quit it, and be abforbed 
by the fame air. And thus in a 
fudden change of the air from cold 
to warm, the inftrument ss 
longer cold may condenfe an 

abforb more moifture, and mark 
the air as having become more 
humid than it is in reality, and the 
contrary in a change from warm to 

ld. 

But if fuch a fuddenly changing 
infrument could be freed from 
thefe imperfettions, yet when the 
defign is to difcover the different 
degrees of humidity in the air of 
different countries, I apprehend 
the quick fenfibility of the inftru- 
ment to be rather a difadvantage ; 
fince, to draw the defired conclufions 
from it, a conftant and frequent 
dblervation day and night in each 
country will be neceffary for a year 
ot years, and the mean of each 
different fet of obfervations is to be 
found and determined. After all 
which fome uncertainty will remain 
refpetting the different degrees of 
exattitude with which different 
perfons may have made and taken 
notes of their obfervations. ; 

For thefe reaforis, I apprehend 
that a fubftance which, though ca- 
pable of beirig diftended by moifture 
and contraéted by*drynefs, is fo 
flow in receiving and parting with 
its hamidity, that the frequent 
changes in the atmofphere have not 
time to affeét it fenfibly, and which 
therefore fhould gradually take 
tiearly the medium of all thofe 
changes and preférve it coriftantly, 
would be the moft eg fubftance 
of which to make fuch an hygro- 
mheter, : 

Such ari inftrumerit, you, miy 
dear fir, though without intending 
it, have miade for me; and I, with- 
out defiring ar expecting it, have 
received from you. It is therefore 
with propriety that I addrefs to you 
the following account of it; and 
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the more, as you have both a head 
to contrive and a hand to execute 
the means of perfeéting it. And I 
do this with greater pleafure, as it 
affords me the opportunity of res 
newing that ancient correfponderce 
and acquaintance with you, which 
to me was always fo pleafing and fo 
inftru€tive. : 

You may poflibly remember; 
that in or about the year 1758, you 
made for me a fet of artificial mag 
nets, fix iri number, each five and 4 
half inches long, half an inch 
broad, and one eighth of an inch 
thick. Thefe, with two pieces of 
foft iron, which together equalled 
one of the magnets, were inclofed 
in a little box of mahogany wood, 
the grain of which ran with, and 
not.acrofs, the length of the box ;. 
and the box was clofed by a little 
fhutter of the fame wood, the grain 
of which ran acrofs the box; and 
the ends of this fhutting piece were 
bevelled fo as to fit and flide in a, 
kind of dovetail groove when thé 
box was to be fhut or opened. 

I had been of opinion that good 
mahogany wood was not affected 
by moifture fo as to change its 
dimienfiohs, and that it was always 
to be found as the tools of the 
workmen left it. Indeed the dif 
ference at different times in the 
fame country, is fo {mail as to be 
fcarcely in a common way obferva 
able. Hence the box which was 
made fo as'to allow fufficient room 
for the magnets to flide out and in 
freely, and, when in, afforded them 
fo much play that by fhaking the 
box one could make them ftrike 
the oppofite fides alternately, con 
tinued in the fame ftaté all the time 
I rémainied in England, which was 
four years, without any apparent 
alteration. I left England in Auguft 
1762, and arrived at Philadelphia 
in Oétober the fame year. In a few 
weeks after my arrival, being de- 
firous of fhowing your magnets to a 
philofophical friend, I found them 
{fo tight in the box, that it was with 
difficulty I got them out; and con- 
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ftantly during the two years I re- 
mained there, viz. till November 
1764, this difficulty of getting them 
out and in continued. The little 
fhutter too, as wood does not fhrink 
Tengthways of the grain, was found 
too long to enter its grooves, and 
not being ufed, was miflaid and loft; 
and I afterwards had another made 
that fitted. 

‘In December 1764 I returned to 
England, and after fome time I ob- 
ferved that my box was become 
full big enough for my magnets, 
and too wide for my new fhutter ; 
which was fo much too fhort for its 
grooves, that it was apt to fall out; 
and to make it keep in, I lengthened 
it by adding to each end a little 
coat of fealing-wax. 

I continued in England more than 
ten years, and during all that time 
after the firft change, I perccived 
no alteration. The magnets had 
the fame freedom in their box, and 
the little fhutter continued with the 
added fealing-wax to fit its grooves, 
till fome weeks after my fecond re- 
turn to America, 

As I could not imagine any other 
caufe for this change of dimenfions 
in the box, when in the different 
countries, I concluded, firft gene- 
rally that the air of England was 
moitter than that of America. And 
this I {uppoied an effe& of its being 
an ifland, where every wind that 
blew muft neceffarily pafs over 
fome fea before it arrived, and of 
courfe lick up fome vapour. I 
afterwards indeed doubted whether 
it might be juft only fo far as re- 
lated to the city of London, where 
I refided; becaufe there are many 
caufes of moifture in the city air, 
which do not exift to the fame 
degree in the country; fuch as the 
brewers and dyers boiling caldrons, 
and the great number of pots and 
tea kettles continually on the fire, 
fending forth abundance of va- 
pour; and alfo the number of 
animals who by their breath con- 
tinually increafe it; to which may 


be added, that even the vaft quan- 
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tity of {ca coals burnt there, do in 
kindling difcharge a great deal of 
moifture. 

When I was in England, the laft 
time, you alfo made for me a little 
achromatic pocket telefcope, the 
body was brafs, and it had a round 
cafe, (I think ef thin wood) covered 
with fhagrin, All the while I re- 
mained in England, though pofibly 
there might be fome fmall changes 
in the dimenfions of this cafe, I 
neither perceived nor fufpeéted 
any, There was always comfortable 
room for the telefcope to flip in and 
out. But foon after I arrived in 
America, which was in May 1775, 
the cafe became too {mall for the 
inftrument, it was with much dif- 
ficulty and various contrivances 
that I got it out, and I could never 
after get it in again, during my ftay 
there, which was eighteen months, 
I brought it with me to Europe, 
but left the cafe as ufelefs, imagining 
that I fhould find the continential 
air of France as dry as that of 
Pennfylvania, where my magnet 
box had alfo returned a fecond 
time to its narrownefs, and pinched 
the pieces, as heretofore, obliging 
me too, to fcrape the fealing-wax 
off the ends of the fhutter. 

I had not been long in France, 
before I was furprifed to find, that 
my box was become as large as it 
had always been in England, the 
magnets entered and came out with 
the fame freedom, and, when in, I 
could rattle them againft its fides), 
this has continued to be the café 
without fenfible variation, My ha- 
bitation is out of Paris diftant 
almoft a league, fo that the moift 
air of the city cannot be fuppofed 
to have much effe& upon the box. 
I am on a high dry hill ina free 
air as likely to be dry as any air in 
France. Whence it feems probable 
that the air of England in general 
may as well as that of London, be 
moifter than the air of America, 
fince that of France is fo, and ina 
part fo diftant from the fea. 

The greater drynels of the air in 

Americx 
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America appears from fome other 
obfervations, The cabinet work 
formerly fent us from London, 
which confifted in thin plates of 
fine wood glued upon fir, never 
would ftand with us, the vaneering, 
as thofe plates are called, would 
get loofe and come off ; both woods 
fhrinking, and their grains often 
crofling, they were for ever cracking 
and flying. And in my eleéttrical 
experiments there, it was remark- 
able, that a mahogany table on 
which my jars ftood under the 
prime conduétor to be charged, 
would often be fo dry, particularly 
when the wind had been fome time 
at north-weft, which with us is a 
very drying wind, as to ifolate the 
jats, and prevent their being charged 
till 1 had formed a communication 
between their coatings and the 
earth, I had alike table in London 
which I ufed for the fame purpofe 
all the time I refided there; but it 
was never fo dry as to refufe con- 
dutting the electricity. 

Now what I would beg leave to 
recommend to you, is, that you 
would recolle&, if you can, the 
fpecies of mahogany of which you 
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made my box, for you know there 
is a good deal of difference in woods 
that go under that name; or if that 
cannot be, that you would take a 
number of pieces of the clofeft and 
fineft grained mahogany that you 
can meet with, plane them to the 
thinnefs of about a line, and the 
width of about two inches acrofs 
the grain, and fix each of the pieces 
in fome inftrument that you can 
contrive, which will permit them to 
contraé and dilate, and will fhow, 
in fenfible degrees, by a moveable 
hand upon a marked {fcale, the 
otherwile lefs fenfible quantities of 
fuch contra&ion and dilatation. 
If thefe inftruments are all kept in 
the fame place while making, and 
are graduated together while fub- 
jeét to the fame degrees of moifturé 
or drynefs, I apprehend you will 
have fo many comparable hygrome- 
ters, which being {ent into different 
countries, and continued there for 
fome time, will find and fhow there 
the mean of the different drynefs 
and moifture of the air of thofe 
countries, and that with much lefs 
trouble than by any hygrometer 
hitherto in ufe. 


DESCRIPTION or A rEMARKABLE ROCK ann CASCADE, 


Near the weftern Side of the Youghiogeny River, a Quarter of a Mile from 
Crawford’s Ferry, and about twelve Miles from Union Town, in Fayette 
County, in the State of Pennfylvania. 


BY THOMAS 


HUTCHINS, 


From the Same, 


HIS cafcade is occafioned by 

a rock of a femicircular form, 
the chord of which, from one ex- 
treme end of the arch to the other, 
is nearly one hundred yards; the 
arch or circular part is extenfive, 
and upwards of twenty feet in 
height, exhibiting a grand and ro- 
mantic ——. This very cu- 
Nous produétion is compofed of 


ftone of variegated colours, and a 
ipecies of marble beautifully che- 
quered with veins running in dif- 
ferent dire€tions, prefenting on a 


clofe infpe&tion a faint refemblance 
of a variety of mathematical figures 
of different angles and magnitudes, 
The operations of nature in this 
ftru€ture feems to be exceedingly 
uniform and majeftic; the layers or 
rows of ftone of which it is com- 
pofed are of various lengths and 
thicknefles, more refembling the 
effetts of art than nature, A flat 
thin ftone from eight to ten inches 
thick, about twenty feet wide, forms 
the upper part of this amphitheatre, 
over which the ftream, — 
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952 Defeription of a remarkable Rock and Cajcade. 


The whole front of this rock is 
made up from top to bottom, as well 
as from one extremity of the arch 
to the other, of a regular fucceffion, 
principally, of limeftone, {trata over 
ftrata, and each ftratum or row, pro- 
je&ting in an horizontal dire&tion a 
little further out than its bafe, until 
jt terminates into one entire flat, 
thin, éxtenfive piece, as already 
mentioned ; and which jets out at 
fight angles, or in a parallel line 


with the bottom, over which it im- 
pends fifteen or twenty feet, and 
that without columns or even a 
fingle pillar for its fupport. This 
circumftance, together with the 
grand circular walk between the 
front of the rock and the fheet of 
water falling from the {ummit, ex. 
hibits fo noble and fingular an ap- 
pearance, that a fpe€tator cannot 
behold it without admiration’ and 


delight. 


CONJECTURES rerative to tHe CAUSE or tut ENCREASE o¢ 
“WEIGHT acquired By some HEATED BODIES DURING COOLING, 


BY THOMAS HENRY, JUN. 


Frem the Memoirs of the Phalofophical Society at Manchefler. 


ANY experiments have been 
made by different’ perfons, 

with a view to determine whether 
the addition of aftual heat to bodies 
does encreafe their weight. M. Buf- 
fon has afferted, that a ball of iron, 
weighing when cold 4glb, 1102. 
encreafed in weight, when made of 
a white heat, in proportion of 194 
grains to’-every pound. But it is 
very probable, that in this experi- 
ment there was fome fallacy, fince 
we find it direftly contrary to the 
refults both of the experiments made 
by Dr. Roebuck, and thofe made by 
Mr. Whitehurft: the firft of thele 
two gentlemen found that a cylinder 
of wrought iron, heated to a weld- 
ing heat, at which time it weighed 
in a very accurate balance 55 lb. 
gradually acquired, as it cooled, an 
encreafe of ‘weight, fo that at the 
end of twenty-two hours it weighed 
fix pennyweights, feveriteen grains, 
more than it did when firft commu- 
nicated to the balance. This phe- 
nomenon, which by fome has been 
adduced ‘to prove that heat is the 
principal of levity in bodies, Mr. 
Whitehurft has-erideavoured ‘to ex- 
plain,’ by fuppofing’ that the air 
above the fcale being rarified by the 
hreated iron, ‘the cold air below ruth- 
éa up, and ftriking againft the bot- 
tom of the {cale, not only prevented 
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its defcent, but even buoyed it up, 
Something may, perhaps, be attri- 
buted to this caufe; but would not 
the circumambient air bencath the 
{cale be neatly-as much rarified as 
that above? aud is it not probable 
that the fuppafed force of this cur- 
rent of air would, in a great meafure, 
be counteratted by the tendency a 
body Kas to defcend in a rarified 
than in adenfe medium? Is it not 
probable, likewife, that the end ofa 
beam, to which the heated iron was 
appended, would, by the fame heat 
which rarified the air, be more ex- 
panded and lengthened, owing to 


1S néarer approximation ‘to “the 


fource from which the heat flowed, 
than the more diftant end of the 
beam.’ I would likewife obferve, 
that in the experiment of M, Buf- 
fon, above quoted, and in one ‘made 
by Dr. Roebuck on a-fmaller {cale, 
the mafs, owing perhaps to the joint 
aétion of the above caufes, weighed 
more ‘hot than when cold. 

Having thus éndeavoured to fhew 
the fufficiency of the explanation 
given by Mr, Whiteburft, I will 
venture, with the greateft diffidence, 
to propofe the following query: 


May not the encreafé' of weight, ac- . 


quired by heated iron and copper 
during cooling, be afcribed to thé 
calcination and confequent ie 
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tion of air continuing to proceed 
after the removal of the mafs of me- 
tal from fire, the abforption of air 
in particular, in the firft ftages of 
the cooling, perhaps with encreafed 
tapidity? In fupport of this con- 
sbthe, the following faéts may be 
adduced. Firft, that fome metals, 
particularly copper, are found to 
calcine more rapidly in a moderate 
degree of heat than in one more in- 
tenfe. Secondly, that the calces of 
fome metals, as that of lead, have 
been obferved to encreafe in weight, 
by long expofure to the air; and 
that they now afford, by proper treat- 
ment, more air than could have been 
obtained from them previous to fuch 
expofure. Thirdly, we fhall find, 
by examining Dr. Roebuck’s ac- 
count of his experiments, that the 
weight continued to encreafe long 
after the caufe afligned by Mr. White- 
hurft muft have ceafed to a&t. The 
cylinder, which was repeatedly 
weighed at intervals, when it had 
been in the {cale fix hours, and had 
then loft fo much of its heat as to 
be only blood-warm, was found to 
be acquiring weight in proportion 
of feven grains in the fpace of an 
hour; but when weighed the day 
following, at the expiration of 24 
hours after the commencement of 
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the experiment, it had acquired a 
ftill further addition of two penny- 
weights and feventeen grains, which, 
according to the above progreflion, 
it would have required at leaft nine 
hours and a half, nay, even a longer 
time to accomplifh, if to thefe nine 
hours and a half we add the preced- 
ing fix, we obtain fifteen hours and 
a half; a period, long before the ex- 
piration of which the mafs of iron 
mutt have taken the temperature of 
the furrounding bodies, fince ‘the 
firft fix of thefe were fufficient to 
reduce it from the welding point 
down to the blood-heat. I will not 
trefpafs longer on the time of the 
Society, but will conclude by ob- 
ferving that metals, which are the 
only bodies hitherto employed to de- 
termine this point, are certainly, from 
the changes they undergo by the 
attion of heat, very ill adapted to 
the purpofe; and that to arrive at 
any degree of certainty, it will per- 
haps be neceffary to weigh the body 
in vacuo, or at leaft in a veffel fo 
confined, as that any current of air 
fhall be prevented; and, that the 
beam of the fcales fhall be formed 
of materials lefs liable to expanfion 
by heat, than the materials generally 
are. 


OBSERVATIONS ow BEES, 


BY J. HUNTER, F.R.S. 


[ Continued from Page 182. | 


Of the Male Bee. 

PYAHE male bee is confiderably 

larger than the labourers: he 
is even larger than the queen, 
although not fo long when fhe is in 
her full {tate with eggs: he is con- 
fiderably thicker than either, but 
not long in the fame proportion: 
he does not terminate at the anus 
in fo fharp a point; and the open- 
ing between the two laft fcales of 
the back and belly is larger, and 
more under the belly, than in the 
female. His probofcis is much 


fhorter than that of the labouring 


bee, which makes me fufpe& he 
does not colleé& his own honey, but 
takes that which is brought home 
by the others; efpecially as we 
never find the males abroad on 
flowers, &c. only flying about the 
hives in hot weather, as if taking 
an airing; and when we find that 
the male of the humble bee, which 
colle€ts its own food, has as long a 
probofcis, or tongue, as the female, 
I think it is from all thefe fa&s 
reafonable to fuppofe, the male of 
the common bee feeds at home. 
He has no fting, 


The 


Odjervations on Bees. 


A 

The males, I believe, are later in 
being bred than the labouring bee. 
As they are only produced to go off 
with a hive, they are not fo early 
brought forth; for in the month of 
April I killed a hive, in which I 
found maggots and chryfalifes, but 
did not find any males among the 
latter: the maggots are too young 
for fuch inveftigation; but about 
the eoth of May we obferved males: 
they are all very much of the fame 
fize. In the month of Auguft, 
probably about the latter end, we 
may fuppofe they impregnate the 

ueen for the next year, and about 
the latter end of the fame month, 
and beginning of September, they 
are dying, but feem to be haftened 
to their end by the labourers. In 
1791, as early as the 19th of June, 
I faw the (eli killing the 
males of a hive, or rather of a 
{warm, that had not yet fwarmed, 
but was hanging out ; this however, 
was out of the common courfe, 
They appear to be fenfible of their 
fate, for they hurry in and out of 
the hive as quick as poflible, feem- 
ingly with a view to avoid the 
labourers; and we find them at- 
tacked by the labourers, who pinch 
them with their forceps, and when 
they are fo hurt, and fatigued with 
attempts to make their efcape, as 
not to be able to fly, they are 
thrown over on the ground, and 
left todie. That this is the fate of 
every male bee is eafily afcertained, 
by examining every bee in the 
hive when killed .for the honey, 
which ts after this feafon; no male 
being then found in it. Bonnet 
fuppofes them ftarved to death, as 
he never faw wounds on them. In 
the courle of a winter I have killed 
feveral hives, fome as late as April, 
and in fuch a way as to preferve 
every bee, and after examining 
every one entirely, I never per- 
ceived one male of any kind; 
although it has been afferted there 
are two {izes of males, and that the 
{mail are preferved through the 
winter to impregnate the queen, 


Of the Labouring Bee. 

This clafs, for we cannot call it 
either fex, or {pecies, is the largeft 
in number of the whole community: 
there are thoufands of them to one 
queen, and probably fome hundreds 
to each male, as we fhall fee by and 
by. Itis to be fuppofed they are 
the only bees which conftru& the 


whole hive, and that the queen has 


no other bufinefs but to lay the 
eggs: they are the only bees that 
bring in materials; the only ones 
we obferve bufy abroad; and, 
indeed, the idea of any other is 
ridiculous, when we confider the 
difproportion in numbers, as well 
as the employment of the others, 
while the working bee has nothing 
to take off its attention to the bufi- 
nefs of the family, They are {maller 
than either the queen or the males: 
not all of equal fize, although the 
difference is not very great. 

The queen and the working 
bees are fo much alike, that the 
latter would feem to be females on 
a different f{cale: however, this 
difference is not fo obfervable in 
the beginning of winter as in the 
fpring, when the queen is full of 
eggs. They are all females in cop- 
ftruétion, having the female parts, 
which.are extremely fmall, and 
would be eafily overlooked by a 
perfon not very well acquainted 
with the parts in the queen: this 
has been obferved by Mr. Riem; 
indeed, one might fuppofe that they 
were only young queens, and that 
they became queens after a certain 
age; but this 1s not the cafe. They 
all have ftings, which is another 
thing that makes them fimilar to 
the queen. From their being fur- 
nifhed with an inftrument of de- 
fence and offence, they are endowed 
with fuch powers of mind as to ule 
it, their minds being extremely 
irritable; fo much fo, that they 
make an attack when not meddled 
with, fimply upon fufpicion, and 
when they do attack, they always 
fting; and yet, from the circum- 
ftance of their not being able ta 
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difengage the fting, one fhould fup- 
pofe they would be more cautious 
in ftriking with it. When they 
attack one another, they feldom 
ufe it, only their pincers: yet I faw 
two bees engaged, and one ftung 
the other in the mouth, or there- 
abouts, and the fting was drawn 
from the body to which it belonged, 
and the one who was ftung ran very 
quickly about with it; but I could 
not catch that bee, to obferve how 
the fting was fituated. 

As they are the colle&ors of ho- 
ney, much more than what is for their 
own ufe, either immediately, orin fu- 
ture, their tongue is proportionably 
fitted for that purpofe: it is con- 
fiderably longer than that of either 
the queen or the male, which fits 
them to take up the honey from the 
hollow parts of flowers, of con- 
fiderable depth. ‘The mechani{m 
is very curious, as will be explained 
further on. 

The number of labourers in a 
hive varies very confiderably. 


In one hive that I killed, there 
were - = © = = = = 3338 
In another - 4472 
In one that died, there were - 2432 
That I might guefs at the num- 
ber of bees from a given 
bulk, I counted what num- 
ber an alchoufe pint held, 
when wet, and found it con- 
tained - - - = - = 2160 
Therefore, as fome {warms will 
fill two quarts, fuch mutt 
confiftofnear- *« - - 


gooo 


Of the Parts concerned tn the Nourifh- 
ment of the Bee. 


Animals who only fwalléw food 
for themfelves, or whofe alimentary 
organs are fitted wholely for their 
own nourifhment, have them adapt- 
ed to that ufe only; but in many, 
thefe organs are common for more 
ery as in the pigeon, and 
ikewife in the bee. In this latt, 


fome of the parts are ufed as a 
temporary refervoir, holding both 
that which is for the immediate 
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nourifhment of the animal, and alll 
that which is to be preferved fora 
future day, in the cells formerly 
defcribed ; this laft portion is there- 
fore thrown up again, or regurgita- 
ted. Asit is the labourers alone in 
the common bee that are fo employ- 
ed, we might conceive this refervoir 
would belong only to them; but 
both the queen and males, both in 
the common and humble bee, have 
it, as alfo, I believe, every one of 
the bee tribe. 

As the bee is a remarkable in- 
ftance of regurgitation, it is necef- 
fary the ftructure of the parts con- 
cerned in this operation, and which 
are alfo connetted with digeftion, 
fhould be well confidered. Rumi- 
nating animals may be reckoned 
regurgitating animals, but in them 
it is for the purpofe of digeftion 
entirely in themfelves. But many 
birds may be called regurgitating 
animals, and in them it is for the 
purpofe of feeding their young. 
Crows fill their fauces, making a 
kind of craw, out of which they 
throw back the food when they feed 
their young: but the moft remark- 
able is the dove tribe, who firft fill 
their craw, and then throw it up 
into the beak of their young. The 
bee has-this power to a remarkable 
degree, not, however, for the pur- 
pole of feeding the young, but it is 
the mode of depofiting their ftore, 
when brought home. 

In none of the above-mentioned 
regurgitating animals are the re- 
fervoirs containing the food, the 
immediate organ of digeftion; nor 
does the refervoir for the honey in 
the bee appear to be its f{tomach. 

The tongue of the bee is the firft 
of the alimentary organs to be con- 
fidered : it is of a peculiar ftru€ure, 
and is probably the largeft tongue 
of any animal we know, for its fize. 
It may be faid to confift of three 
parts repefting its length, having 
three articulations, One, its articu- 
lation with the head, which is in 
fome meafure fimilar to our larynx, 
then comes the body of the tongue, 

which 
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Sich is compofed of two parts; 
one, a kind of bafe, on which the 
other, or true tongue, is articulated. 
The firft part is principally a horny 
fubftance, in which there is a 

roove, and it is articulated with 
the firft, or larynx; on the end of 
this is fixed the true tongue, with 
its different parts. Thefe two parts 
of the tongue are as it were inclofed 
laterally, by two horny fcales, one 
on each fide, which are concave on 
that fide next to the tongue; one 
edge is thicker than the other, and 
they do not extend fo far as the 
other parts. Each of thefe {cales 
is compofed of two parts, or {cales, 
re{pe€ting its length, one articulated 
with the other: the firft of thofe 
{cales is articulated with the com- 
mon bafe, or larynx, at the articula- 
tion of the firft part of the tongue, 
and jnclofes laterally the fecond 

art of the tongue, coming as far 

orwards as the third articulation: 

on the end of this is articulated the 
fecond fcale, which continues the 
hollow groove that inclofes the 
tongue lateraliy ; this terminates in 
a point. Thefe fcales have fome 
hairs on their edge. 

On the termination of the fecond 

art, is placed the truc tongue, 
adie two lateral portions or pro- 
ceffes, on each fide, one within the 
other; the external is the largeft, 
and is fomewhat fimilar to the 
before-mentioned fcales. This is 
compofed of four parts, or rather 
of one large part, on which three 
fmaller are articulated, having 
motion on themfelves. The firft, 
on which the others ftand, is arti- 
culated at the edges of the tongue, 
on the bafis, or termination of the 
laft defcribed part of the tongue: 
this has hairs on its edge. 

A little further forwards on the 
edges of the tongue are two {mall 
thin proceffes, fo {mall as hardly to 
be feen with the naked eye. The 
middle part of all, of which thefe 
lateral parts are only appendages, is 
the true tongue. It 1s fomething 
longer than any of the before-men- 


tioned lateral portions; and is not 
horny, as the other parts are, but 
what may be called flefhy, being 
foftand pliable. It is compofed of 
fhort feétions, which probably are 


fo many fhort mufcles, as in fith; ° 


for they are capable of moving it 
in all dire&tions. The tongue itlelf 
is extremely villous, having fome 
very long villi, at the point, which 
att, I conceive, fomewhat like ca- 
pillary tubes. 

This whole apparatus can be 
folded up, into a very {mall com- 
pafs, under the head and neck, 
The larynx falls back into the neck, 
which brings the extreme end of 
the firft portion of the tongue 
within the upper lip, or behind the 
two teeth; then the whole of the 
fecond part which confifts of five 
parts, is bent down upon and 
under this firft part, and the two 
laft {cales are alfo bent down over 
the whole; fo that the true tongue 
is inclofed laterally by the two 
fecond horny {cales. and over the 
whole lie the two firft, 

The cefophagus, in all this tribe 
of infeéts, begins juft at the root of 
the tongue, as in other animals, 
covered anteriorly by a horny {cale, 
which terminates the head, and 
which may be called the upper lip, 
or the roof of the mouth. It pafles 
down through the neck and thorax, 
and when got into the abdomen, it 
immediately dilates into a fine 
tranfparent bag, which is the im- 
mediate receiver of whatever is 
{wallowed. From this the food 
(whatever it be) is either carried 
further on into the ftomach, to be 
digefted, or is regurgitated for other 
purpofes, To afcertain this in 
fome degree, in living bees, I caught 
them going out early in the morn- 
ing, and found this bag quite empty: 
fome time after I caught others 
returning home and found the bag 
quite full of honey, and fome of it 
had got into the ftomach, Nowl 
f{uppofe that which was in the craw, 
was forthe purpofe of regurgitation; 
and as probably they had fafted. 

during 




















during the night, part had gone on 
further for digeftion. Whatever 
time the contents of this refervoir 
may be retained, we never find them 
altered, fo as to give the idea of 
digeftion having taken place: it is 

ure honey. From this bag the 
contents can be moved either way ; 
either downwards to the ftornach, 
for the immediate ule of the animal, 
itfelf; or back again, to be thrown 
out as ftore for future aliment. 

The ftomach arifes from the lower 
end, and a little on the right fide, 
of this bag. It does not gradually 
tontraét into a ftomach, nor is the 
outlet a paflage dire€tly out, but in 
the center of a projeétion which 
énters fome way into the réfervoir, 
being rather an inverted pylorus, 
thickeft at its moft projecting part, 
with a very {mall opening in the 
center, of a peculiar conftruétion. 
This inward projeéting part is eafily 
feen through the coats of the re- 
fervoir, efpecially if full of honey. 

The ftomach begins immediately 
on the outfide of the refervoir, and 
the fame part which projects into 
the refervoir, is continued fome 
way into the ftomach, but appears 
to have no particular conftruction 
at this end; and therefore it is 
only fitted to prevent regurgitation 
into the refervoir, as {uch would 
fpoil the honey. This conftruétion 
of parts is well adapted for the pur- 

ofe; for the end projeéting into 
the refervoir, prevents any honey 
from getting into the ftomach, be- 
caufe it a€ts there as a valve; there- 
fore whatever is taken in, muft be 
by an aétion of this vafcular part. 
The ftomach has a good deal the 
appearance of a gut, efpecially as it 
feems to come out frem a bag. It 
paffes almoft direétly downwards in 
the middle of the abdomen. Its 
inner furface is very much incréaf- 
ed, by having either circular valves, 
fomewhat like the vaivule conniven- 
tes in the human jejunum, or {piral 
folds, as in the inteftine of the 
fhark, &c,; thefe may be feen 
through the external coats. In this 
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part the food undergoes the change. 
Where the ftomach terminates, is 
not exaétly to be afcertained ; but it 
foon begins to throw itfelf into con- 
volufions, and becomes {maller. 

The inteftine makes two or three 
twifts upor: itfelf, in which part it is 
enveloped in the duéts, conttituting 
the liver, and probably the pancreas, 
and at laft paifes on itraight to the 
termination of the abdomen. Here 
it is capable of becoming very large, 
to ferve upon occafion as a re- 
fervoir, containing a large quantity 
of excrement: it then contraé&s a 
little, and opens under the pofterior 
édge of the laft fcale of the back, 
above the fting in the female and 
labourers, and the penis in the 
male, 


Of the Senfes of Bees. 
Bees certainly have the five 
fenfes. Sight none can doubt. 
Feeling they alfo have; and there 
is every reafon for fuppofing they 
have likewife tafic, finell, and hear- 
ing. afte we cannot doubt: but 
of {mell we may not have fuch 
proofs: yet, from obfervation, I 
think they give ftrong figns of 
{mell. When bees are hungry, as 
a young {warm in wet weather, and 
are in a glafs hive, fo that they can 
be examined, if we put fome honey 
into the battom, it will inmediately 
breed a commotion ; they all feem 
to be upon the fcent: even if they 
are weak, and hardly able to crawl, 
they will throw out their probofces 
as far as poffible to get to it, 
although the light is very faint. 
This laft appears to arife more from 
fmell than feeing. If fome bees are 
let loofe in a bee hive, and do not 
know trom which houfe they came, 
they will take their ftand upon the 
outfide of fome hive, or hives; 
efpecially when the evening is 
coming on: whether this arifes from 
the {mell of the hives, or found, I 
can hardly judge, 
Of the Vaice of Becs. 
Bees may be {aid to havea voice, 
= certainly capable of form. 


ing 
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ing feveral founds. They give a 
found when flying, which they can 
vary according to circumftances. 
One accuftomed to bees, can im- 
mediately tell when a bee makes an 
attack, by the found. Thefe are 
probably made by the wings. They 
may be feen ftanding at the door of 
their hive, with the belly rather 
raifed, and moving their wings, 
making anoife. But they produce 
a noife independent of their wings; 
for if a bee 1s fmeared ali over with 
honey, fo as to make the wings ftick 
together, it will be found to make a 
noife, which is fhrill and peevifh. 
To afcertain this further, I held a 
bee by the legs, with a pair of pin- 
cers; and obferved it then made the 
peevith noife, although the wings 
were perteétly ftill: 1 then cut the 
wings off, and found it made the 
fame noife. I examined it in water, 
but it then did not produce the 
noife, till it was very much teafed, 
and then it made the fame kind of 
noife; and I could obferve the 
water, or rather the furface of con- 
ta&t of the water with the air at the 
mouth of an air-hole at the root of 
the wing, vibrating. I have ob- 
ferved that they, or fome of them, 
make a noife the evenings before 
they {warm, which is a kind of 
ring, or found of a {mall trumpet: 
by comparing it with the notes of 
the piano forte, it feemed to be the 
fame with the lower A of the treble. 
Of the Female Parts. 
I may here obferve, that infects 
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differ from moft of the claffes of 
animals above them, in having their 
eggs formed in the duéts along 
which they pafs; not in a clufter 
on the back, as in fome fith (for 
inftance all of the ray kind, or 
what are called the amphibia), in 
the bird, and as is fuppofed in the 
quadruped ;. from thence the eggs 
are taken up, and by the duéts are 
carried along to their places of 
deftination, 
Of the Oviduéls. 

The female of the common bee, 
fimilar to all the females of the bee 
tribe, has fix oviduéts on each fide, 
beginning by very {mall and almoft 
imperceptible threads, as high as 
the cheft: they then form one cord 
coiled up, or a very ferpentine, 
and become larger and larger as 
they approach the anus, owing to 
the gradual increafed fize of the eggs 
in them, which are now more dif- 
tin, and give the dué a fort of in- 
terrupted appearance, toward the 
lower end. The fix duéts, when 
full of eggs, make a kind of qua- 
drangle; then ail unite into one 
dué, which enters the du& common 
to it and the oviduéts of the other, 
fide. The du€&s common to the 
fix oviduéts on each fide, are ex- 
tremely tender; fo much fo, that it 
is difficult to fave them. The dué 
common to thofe on both fides may 
be called the vagina, and it is con- 
tinued to the anus, or termination 
of the belly. 

[To be concluded in our next.} 


An ILLUSTRATION or some ancient SEA-CHARTS In THE 
LIBRARY ov St. MARK, at VENICE, 


BY SIG. 


FORMALIONE, 


[ Continued from Page 213. | 


ger manufcript book of An- 
tique Hydrographical De- 
figns, drawn on parchment by An- 
drew Bianchi, of Venice, in the 
year 1436, which is preferved in the 
library of St. Mark, is formed in 
{mail folio, The charts are only 


ten in number, though they appear 
to have been fince cusihent 
another hand for thirteen, begin- 
ning the count from three, and the 
fifth is wanting, if a miftake was 
not made by the perfon who wrote 


the numbers, ‘The ignorance © 
the 
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the perfon who then had the care 
of it, caufed it to be bound in the 
{fame manner as other books. The 
charts being folded and fowed in 
the middle, are in many different 

arts eaten by the worms, but not 
all, nor equally fo, The damage is 
moft perceptible in the folds. 

The firft contains only a ftar of 
winds, with two circles, one greater 
and one leffer, for the redution of 
the rhombs of the winds, At the 
top of the plate we read an obfer- 
vation, from whence we have an 
idea of the ftate of the navigation 
of thofe times; a table for meafuring 
diftances at fea, and the way a veflel 
makes; and a fimicircle, divided 
into radii, conformable to the winds 
of the nautical ftar. At bottom, in 
the corner, there is alfo a calcula- 
tion put down, conformable to the 
above-mentioned obfervation or in- 
ftruétion. 

The fecond reprefents the Black 
Sea, fo much frequented by the old 
navigators of Italy, and above all 
the Venetians. They perfeétly 
knew, and perhaps ftill more than 
is at this day known by other na- 
tions, and even by the Turks and 
Ruffians themfelves, how far it can 
be navigated, Was it poffible they 
fhould be ignorant of the coafts of 
a fea which had fo often been tinged 
with their blood, and more _parti- 
cularly that of their enemies? This 
was the theatre where the Venetian 
valour was equally dreaded and ad- 
mired, whilft they difputed the do- 
minion with the Genoefe. 

In faét, the chart of Andrew Bi- 
anchi refers: undoubtedly to fome 
one prior to his; every thing therein 
is marked and pointed out witha 
fingular degree of accuracy, and I 
have my doubts whether he may 
not in fome meafure throw new 
lights on, and in many parts cor- 
rect the modern charts of this fea, 
but imperfe@tly known. Here are 
feen many rocks and fhelves, which 
in the modern charts are not even 
noticed. The whole figure and 


form of the chart is widely different 
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from that of Ptolomy, and fome- 
what different alfo from the mo- 
dern ones, but particularly thofe 
parts of Afia which are very little 
known to us. The Crimea has 
here its natural form and figure, as 
alfo the fea of Zabach, as far as 
Azoph or Tona, the emporium of 
the old Venetian navigators. When 
I publith it, I fhall give a farther 
account of it, and fubmit it to be 
canvafled by the learned. 

The third comprehends all the 
coafts of the eaftern parts of the 
Mediterranean, and the whole of 
the Archipelago. It is hardly pof- 
fible to beftow a fufficient degree of 
applaufe and admiration on the 
author, for the attention and dili- 
gence he has difplayed, in marking 
all the iflands which appear {cat- 
tered in thofe feas; not a iingle one 
is wanting from Safeno up to the 
Dardanelles, alias the Streights of 
Conftantinople. 

Another part of the Mediterra- 
nean is reprefented in another chart, 
which gives an extent from Corfu 
to Toies, and from the ifland of 
Sidra, in Africa, up to Venice. All 
Italy, and its feveral iflands, are 
here comprehended. The figure 
is as perteétly preferved, as the 
{mallnefs of the f{cale, on which it 
is drawn, would admit. 

Above all, I have obferved the 
fingular exaétnefs with which the 
Adriatic is drawn, where not even 
a rock is wanting; and its courfe is 
infinitely better marked out than 
in the modern charts, which, to fay 
the truth, are very inaccurate in- 
deed. 

The reft of the Mediterranean, 
more towards the eaft, where it is 
hemmed in by Spain, Africa, the 
Streights of Gibraltar, and the coaft 
of Barbary, Spain, and France, are 
defigned in the fifth chart; but it 
includes, over and above, a great 
part of the Atlantic Ocean, where 
many iflands are obfervable, fituated 
a confiderable diftance to the eaft. 
This is one of thofe which at pre- 
fent is publifhing, and which there- 
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fore fhall by and by be illuftrated 
and explained. 

The fixth chart fhews the coaft 
of France and Germany, from Ba- 
yonne to the extremity of Scotland 
and Ireland. 

The Baltic, the Bothnian Gulph, 
and the frozen mountains of Nor- 
way, Frifeland, Iceland, and, from 
what I can comprehend, alfo New- 
foundland, under the title of Stock- 
fit, are defigned in the feventh 
‘chart. 

This I noticed to be the moft im- 
perfe& of the whole; the poverty 
of thefe northern regions had but 
few charms for the Venetian navi- 
gators. Having no ftorehoufes of 
rich merchandize, thefe countries 
were feldom vifited by the Venetian 
gallies. The chart, therefore, which 
reprefents them, is with reafon lefs 
accurate than the reft, but has, not- 
withftanding, its value, as it ferves 
to prove that the Venetians of old, 
were ignorant in nothing which 
bore the {malleft affinity to com- 
merce. 

In the eighth is repeated, on a 

{maller fcale, the whole of the Me- 
diterranean, the Black Sea, and part 
of the ocean as far as the moft nor- 
thern regions. 
' The ninth is totally different from 
the preceding hydrographical tables, 
It is a portrait in miniature, repre- 
f{enting the whole hemifphere known 
to the ancients, This is a piece of 
paper worth a whole book of geo- 
graphy of the middle centrry. I 
give it to the world, becaufe I look 
upon it as a piece highly inftruc- 
tive, and capable of awakening 
many ideas, not only on the ftate of 
knowledge and geographical fy {tems 
of thofe times, but alfo of the pro- 
grefs of painting and drawing. I 
have therefore given it every poffi- 
ble ajtention on my part, that it 
may make its appearance in ftri& 
¢onformity to the original. 

The tenth and laft is a map of 
the world by Ptolemy. After having 
compared it with every attention 
potlible, I am fully convinced that 
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there has not been a fingle correc. 
tion, and that the author has not, 
in any one inftance, availed him- 
felf of his hydrographical know. 
ledge, in order to. correé the errors 
of Ptolemy. From hence I with 
not to deduce that Bianchi is the 
author of the above hydrographical 
defigns; but a fimple draught{man 
who muft have undoubtedly taken 
them from fome originals of an 
earlier date. My opinion is, that 
they are taken from that famous 
Carta de Navegar, which formerly 
ferved as a guide for every Vene- 
tian navigator. Whereas it would 
be an error of the firft magnitude 
to fuppofe that formerly they were 
unacquainted with the ufe of fuch 
charts, as many have imagined, 
This fea-chart was the refult of all 
former navigations; the copies 
which were fubfequently made, 
were correéted from the obfervation 
of individuals, So many hints re- 
ciprocally communicated, were cer- 
tainly greatly ferviceable in form- 
ing the charts of Andrew Bianchi, 
on thofe from which they were co- 
pied, which I fufpeé& to be prior to 
the year 1380. My reafon for thus 
hazarding an opinion is, that they 
do not perfe&tly give us an idea of 
the North Seas. Iceland and Frife- 
land are certainly named, but then 
they are difplayed without the leaf 
precifion or accuracy. Neither 
Greenland, nor the eaftern point 
of Labrador, are vifible, a circum- 
{tance rather fingular, as thefe places 
muft have been known to the Ve- 
netians in the year 1436, fince they 
were at that time in pofleffion of an 
account of the voyages of the two 
Zeni; and a!fo ef their chart for 
navigating thofe northern  feas, 
which was afterwards printed in the 
year 1556, viz. many years previous 
to the pretended difcovery of Da- 
vis’s Streights, and the Streights of 
Labrador, made by foreign navi- 
evators. 

This chart, which is engraven on 
wood, is very rare indeed. I hav¢ 


{een but one copy, and | fhall fal 
1, 
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fail to reproduce it in an appendix 
to the voyages to America, when I 
fhall part:cularly {peak of Frifeland, 
a name which by modern geogra- 
hers is ftruck out from the furface 
of the globe. If thefe charts were 
originally compofed by Bianchi, 
why not defcribe thofe arétic climes 
and frozen feas, feveral years back 
difcovered by the two Zeni? If 
the draunghtfman did not copy them 
from charts of an earlier date, and 
if his {cientific knowledge reached 
fo far as to enable him originally to 
frame fuch hydrographical charts, 
why did he not avail himlelf of the 
excellence of his art for correcting 
the map of the world by Ptolemy? 
Why did he not give to Italy and 
the Adriatic the fame figures they 
shave in his hydrographical charts ? 
But if we confider that they com- 
prehend the Canary Iflands, Ma- 
deira, and the Azores, their date 
cannot be fixed a great while prior 
to the year 1348, an ara in which 
we know that thofe iflands were al- 
ready difcovered, as is proved by 
Baudrand, who afferts that John, 
the king of Caftile, granted fome 
one of the Canary Iflands to John 
de Betancourt, a gentleman of Nor- 
mandy. Whatever it be, it is not 
worthy to be queftioned whether 
thefe hydrographical charts are the 

roduétion of the man whofe name 
1s affixed to them,, or of the date 
afligned to them, or whether they 
are copies or originals, they are at 
leaft undoubtedly the moft ancient 
charts exifting in Europe, after the 
Peutingeriana plate, and that in the 
library at Parma, which we know 
to be of the year 1967; but which, 
in point of real utility and exatt- 
nefs, muft yield the palm to thefe 
of Bianchi. 

The voyages of Marco Polo prove 
that the Venetians had a knowledge 
of the exiftence of the iflands of 
Sunda, in the India Sea, and of 
that of Madagafcar, in the African 
Ocean. 

“ The ifland of Madagafcar,” 
fays Marco Polo, * is an ifland to- 
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wards the fouth, diftant from Scorfia 
(Socotora) about 1000 miles. This 
ifland is 400 miles in circumference, 
and elephants teeth form a confi- 
derable article of commerce.” 

Exacinefs in quantity and dif. 
tance ought not to be expeéted; 
fuffice it to know, that about the 
conclufion of the 14th century, he 
had already a knowledge of the ex- 
iftence of an African ifland, of 
which the Portuguefe, two centuries 
after, afferted to have been difco- 
vered by themfelves, For the reft, 
Marco Polo tacks too many legen- 
dary tales to the account of his 
voyages, which he gives with fuch 
a degree of franknefs, that he de- 
fervedly got the firname of Millon. 

“From this ifland, ({peaking of 
Madacafcar) a boar’s tufk was car- 
ried to the Great Chan, which 
weighed feventeen pounds, At 
certain feafons of the year, there 
are a certain {pecies of birds called 
Nichi, of fuch a fize, that the quills 
meafure twelve yards, or little lefs. 
This bird,” fays this great traveller, 
“‘ feizes on fmall elephants, and 
carries them up into the air, and 
letting them fall, drops upon them 
and devours them.” Marco Polo 
does not give the exa& dimenfions 
of this fingular bird, but I found 
them in a book written by Fra 
Mauro, meafuring from the point 
of one wing to the other fixty yards. 
This was {mall, when compared with 
thofe feen by a Jew Rabbi in Africa, 
two eggs of which being broken, 
{pread over fixty miles of country. 
Thefe are tales for children; but 
the exiftence of Madagafcar was 
confirmed two centuries after. 

It would appear then, that this 
ifland fhould have been defcribed 
in the charts of 14396; but in fa& 
it is not, nor can it be. Marco 
Polo did not travel by fea; he does 
not always {peak of things which he 
has feen, nor is it certain that he 
ever produced any chart of lands 
and iflands which he had vifited ; 
and of this opinion is Ranucius. 
Some have thought that thofe which 

are 
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are preferved in the Ducal Palace, mitted to the retouching of a daring 
are about his time, but they are not. and unexperienced hand? How. 
They were formed about the time ever it be, the hydrographical charts 
of, and under the direftion of Ro- of Andrew Bianchi could never 
nuftus, and in little or nothing do be founded in the extravagant and 
they agree with the travels of confufed relations of a traveller by 
Marco Polo. land, which charts were intended 

Neverthelefs, the pretended re- for the ufe of navigators alone, in 
ftoration, which fome years ago reprefenting the various courfes at 
took place, was a great and irre- fea, and the coafts and ports vifited 

arable lofs. What credit can again and defigned by preceding voyagers, 
S given them, after having fub- [ To de continued. } 


GALLERY or PORTRAITS. 
Numser V. 


M.TALLEYRAND PERICORD, Bijhop the moments that fortune infallibly 
of Autun, under the Charaéter of offers, and not endeavour to impofe 
AMOENUS, violence upon her, Every ftep of 

his advancement will be accompa- 
MOENUS has thofe attraétive nied with the difplay of a new ta 
externals, which give an em- lent; and proceeding from fuccels 
bellifhment to virtue. The firft to fuccefs, he will unite in his fa- 
inftrument of his fuccefs has been vour that body of fuffrages, which 
an excellent underflanding. Criti- point a man out, as the perfon, that 
cifing men with indulgence, and mutt neceffarily be called to fill the 
judging of events with fobriety, he great fituations that may become 
has found the golden mean, which vacant. 

conftitutes the charaéter of a ge- Envy, which rarely admits the 

nuine fage. There is acertaindegree exiftence of an untarnifhed excel- 

of perfeétion, that exifts only inthe lence, has replied to thefe eulogies, 
imagination ; and there isa fort of that Amoenus wants that energy of 
fublimity in defiring to realife it. character, which burfts through the 

But thefe brilliant efforts produce reitraint of obftacles, and without 

only a temporary approbation ; no which a man cannot render effential 

benefit follows upon their exertion, public fervice. I afk, in the firft 
and the very men, who applauded, place, whether we do not. deceive 
learn to defpife them. A found ourfelves by the words charaéer and 
underftanding <dcfpifes every thing zndividuality, and whether this energy 
gaudy and glittering; acquainted that excites our admiration, in 
with the limits of human capacity, reality does much for the happinefs 
it does not indulge to the vifionary ofthe world? Suppofing that, in 
hope, ofextencing them beyond the certain critical moments, it has tri- 
bounds, that experience has pre- umphed over intrepidity and refo- 

{cribed end nature has diétated. lution; is that always defirable? 
Amoenus does not confider a But I ftop myfelf. Some readers 

folid reputation as the work of a will perhaps imagine, that I con+ 

day. Such anephemeron, growing found conftancy, ftability and the 
at once to a prodigious fize, from tenacioufnefs of virtue, with vio- 
the moment it has attained its un- lence, enthufiafm and rage. Amoe+ 
timely maturity, decays, and falls nus gives way to circumftances 
away, and involves in its fall the and prudential confiderations; and 
fortune and tranquillity of its pof- thinks himfelf at liberty to offer 
feffor. Amoenus will fucceedin all fome facrifices to peace, without 


his defigns, becauie he will watch violating the principles that are the 
bafis 
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bafis of his morality and his con- 
duét. 

He has the advantage of an en- 
gaging charaéter, a prepoffeffing 
figure, and amiable manners. So 
many recommendations are calcu- 
lated to fhock and to mortify. 
What can be more intolerable, than 
aman, who takes it in his head to 
unite them with the ufeful chance 
of an honourable birth, and the 
eflential qualities of- an elevated 
foul? of confequence we confole 
ourfelves by hunting after defeéts. 
We find a weaknefs or a peculiarity, 
and upon an emergency can meta- 
morphofe this into fomething of 
greater importance. 

What are we to expe& from 
Amoenus in the ftates general ? No- 
thing, or as good as nothing, if he 
conform to the imaginary interefts 
of hisorder; fomething great and 
illuftrious, if he a& from himfelf, 
if he penetrate his foul with this 
great truth, that in the’ national 
aflembly every member is a citizen. 
He, who drew up certain articles of 
inftruétions, has the vigour necef- 
fary to give a decifive weight to his 
opinion and advice. 

It has been charged upon Amoe- 
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nus as a defe&, that he has main- 
tained his adherence to a minifter 
in difgrace.* He never fhut his 
eyes upon failings, which on: the 
contrary he more than once took 
the opportunity to corre&t; and he 
did juftice to talents, the lofs of 
which he fo much the more deeply 
regretted, as he was more perfettly 
acquainted with their energy and 
extent, It is the incident of every 
day, that we difcover the defeéts of 
our friends; we lament them; we 
counteraét them ; and when events 
precipitate their poffeffors from the 
throne of favour, we confole them, 
we defend them, and we endeavour 
to create for them an occafion of 
reaflerting that reputation, which 
for a moment had been tarnifhed. 

Amoenus underftands mankind 
too well to be the dupe of commen- 
dation. If he {mile upon the illu- 
fions of friendfhip, he repulfes with 
difguft the mifreprefentations of 
flattery. But this is not the only 
road that impofture has difcovered 
for itfelf; and, if Amoenus effeéted 
the deteétion a little too late, he 
will, however, never forget the IeG 
fon of ufeful experience, 


ESSAY on tue CHARACTER or Dr. JOHNSON, 
BY ARTHUR MURPHY, ESQ. 


[Concluded from Page 199. | 


I’ isremarkable, that the pomp of 
di&ion, which has been objected 
to Johnfon, was firft aflumed in the 
Rambler. His Diftionary was going 
On at the fame time, and, in the 
courfe of that work, as he grew 
familiar with technical and {cholaftic 
words, he thought that the bulk of 
his readers were equally learned ; or 
at leaft would admire the {plendour 
and dignity of the ftyle. And yet 
itis well known, that he praifed in 
Cowley the eafe and unaffefted 
ftrufture of the fentences. Cowley 


* M, de Calonne, ex-controller general of the finances, 


may be placed at the head of thofe 
who cultivated a clear and natural 
ftyle. Dryden, Tillotfon, and Sir 
William Temple, followed. Ad- 
difon, Swift, and Pope, with more 
corre€tnefs, carried our language 
well nigh to perfeftion. Of Ad- 
difon, johnfon was ufed to fay, he 
is the Raphael of eflay writers, How 
he differed fo widely from fuch 
elegant models is a problem not to 
be folved, unleis it be true that he 
took an early tin@ure from the 
writers of the laft century, particu- 


larly 
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Jarly Sir Thomas Browne. _ Hence 
the peculiarities of his ftyle, new 
combinations, fentences of an une 
ufual ftruéture, and werds derived 
from the learned languages. Deter- 
mined to difcard colloquial barba- 
rifms and licentious idoms, he for- 
got the elegant fimplicity that dif- 
tinguifhes the writings of Addifon. 
He had what Locke calls a round- 
about view of his fubjeé&t; and, 
though he was never tainted, like 
many modern wits, with the ambi- 
tion of fhining in paradox, he may 
be fairly called an original thinker. 
His reading was extenfive. He 
treafured in his mind whatever was 
worthy of notice, but he added to it 
from his own meditation. He col- 
le&ted, que reconderet, auélaque pro- 
meret. Addifon was not fo pro- 
found athinker. He was born to 
write, converfe, and live with eafe; 
and he found an early patron in 
Lord Somers. He depended, how- 
ever, more upon a fine tafte, than 
the vigour of his mind. lis Latin 
poetry fhews, that he relifhed, with 
a jult feleétion, all the refined and 
delicate beautics of the Roman 
claffies; and when he cultivated his 
native language, no wonder that he 
formed that graceful ftyle, which 
has been fo juftly admired; fimple, 
yet elegant; adorned, yet never 
ever-wrought; rich in allufion, vet 
pure and perfpicuous; correct, with- 
out labour, and, though fometimes 
deficient in flrength, yet always 
mufical. [is eifays, in general, are 
on the furface of life; if ever 
original, it was in picces of humour. 
Sir Roger de Coverley, and the 
Tory Fox-huntcr, need not to be 
mentioned. Johnfon had a fund of 
humour, but he did not know it, 
nor was he willing to defcend to the 
familiar idiom and the varicty of 
dition which that mode of com- 
pofition required. He moves in 
fiate, and his periods are always 
harmonious. His Qriental Tales 
are in the true flyle of caftern mag- 
nificence, and yet none of them are 
fo much admired as the Vilions of 
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Mirza. In matters of critici{ni, 
Johnfon is never the echo of pres 
ceding writers. He thinks and 
decides for himfelf. If we except 
the Effays on the Pleafures of Tmagiz 
nation, Addifon cannot bé called 4 
philofophical critic. His moral 
effays are beautiful; but in that pro. 
vince nothing can exceed the Ram. 
bler, though Johnfon ufed to fay, 
that the Effay on the burthens of 
mankind (in the Speétator, No. 558) 
was the moft exquifite he had eve 
read. Talking of himfelf, Johnfon 
faid, ** Topham Beauclerk has wit, 
‘¢ and every thing comes from him 
* with eafe; but when I fay a good 
* thing, I feem to labour.” When 
we compare him with Addifon, the 
contraft is flill ftronger. Addifon 
lends grace and ornament to truth; 
John{on gives it foree and energy, 
Addifon make virtue amiable; John. 
fon reprefents it as an awful duty, 
Addifon infinuates himfelf with an 
air of modefty; Johnfon commands 
like a di€tator; but a diétator in his 
{plendid robes, not labouring at the 
plough. Addifon is the Jupiter of 
Virgil, with placid ferenity talking 
to Venus: . 
“‘Vultu, quo coelum tempeftatefque fe 
renat.’’ 
Johnfon is Jupiter tonans: he darts 
his lightning, and rolls his thunder, 
in the caufe of virtue and piety. 
The language feems to fall fhort of 
his ideas; he pours along, familia 
rizing the terms of philofophy, with 
bold inverfions, and fonorous pe 
riods; but we may apply to him 
what Pope has faid of Homer: “ It 
“is the fentiment that {wells and 
“ fills out the di€tion, which riles 
with it, and forms itfelf about it; 
“like glafs in the furnace, which 
‘‘ srows to a greater magnitude, a 
‘ the breath ‘within is more power 
+ ful, and the heat more intenfe.” 
The effays written by Johnfon in 
the Adventurcr may be called a cone 
tinuation of “the Rambler. The 
Idler, in order to be confiftent with 
the affumed charafter, is written 
with abated vigour, in a ftyle of 



























eafe and unlaboured elegance. It is 
the Odyfley after the Iliad. Intenfe 
thinking would not become the 
Idler. The firft number prefents a 
well-drawn portrait of an Idler, and 
from that charafter no deviation 
could be made. Accordingly, John- 
fon forgets his auftere manner, and 
plays us into fenfe. He ftill con- 
tinues his le€&tures on human life, 
but he adverts to common occur- 
rences, and is often content with the 
topic of the day. Anadvertifement 
in the beginning of the firft volume 
informs us, that twelve entire effays 
were a contribution from different 
hands. One of thefe, No. 93, is 
the journal of a Senior Fellow at 
Cambridge, but, as Johnfon being 
himfelf an original thinker, always 
revolted from fervile imitation, he 
has printed the piece, with an apo- 
logy, importing that the journal of a 
citizen in the Spe€tator almoft pre- 
cluded the attempt of any fubfequent 
writer. This account of the Idler 
may be clofed, after obferving, that 
the author’s mother being buried on 
the 23d of January 1759, there is 
an admirable paper, occafioned by 
that event, on Saturday the 27th of 
the fame month, No. 41. The 
reader, if he pleafes, may compare it 
with another fine paper in the Ram- 
bler, No. 54, on the conviétion that 
tufhes on the mind at the bed of a 
dying friend. 

“ Raffelas,” fays Sir John Haw- 
kins, “ is a {pecimen of our language 
{carcely to be paralleled ; it is writ- 
ten ina ftyle refined to a degree of 
immaculate purity, and difplays the 
whole force of turged eloquence.” 
One cannot but fmile at this en- 
comium. Raffelas is undoubtedly 
both elegant and fublime. It isa 
view of human life, difplayed, it 
muft be owned, in gloomy colours. 
The author’s natural melancholy, 
depreffed, at the time, by the ap- 
proaching diffolution of his mother, 
darkened the piéture. A tale, that 


fhould keep curiofity awake by the 

artifice of unex pefted incidents, was 

not the defign of a mind pregnant 
Vou xX, 
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with better things. He, who reads 
the heads of the chapters, will find, 
that it is not a courfe of adventures 
that invites him forward, but a dif- 
cuffion of interefting queftions; Re- 
fle€tions on Human Life; the Hif- 
tory of Imlac, the Man of Learning ; 
a Differtation upon Poetry; the 
Charaéter of a wife and happy Man, 
who difcourfes with energy on the 
government of the paffions, and on 
a fudden when death deprives him 
of his daughter, forgets all his 
maxims of wifdom and the eloquence 
that adorned them, yielding to the 
ftroke of affli€tion with all the ve- 
hemence of the bittereft anguifh, It 
is by piétures of life, and profound 
moral refleétion, that empohaiian is 
engaged and gratified throughout 
the work. The Hiftory of the Mad 
Aftronomer, who imagines that, for 
five years, he poflefled the regula- 
tion of the weather, and that the 
fun paffed from — to tropic by 
his direftion, reprefents in ftriking 
colours the fad effets of a diltemper- 
ed imagination, It becomes the 
more affe&ting, when we recolle& 
that it proceeds from one, who lived 
in fear of the fame dreadful vifita- 
tion; from one who fays emphati- 
cally, ** Of the uncertainties in our 
* prefent ftate, the moft dreadful 
** and alarming is the uncertain con- 
‘* tinuance of reafon.”’ The enquiry 
into the caufe of madnefs, ee: the 
dangerous prevalence of imagination, 
till, in time, fome particular train of 
ideas fixes the attention, and the 
mind recurs conftantly to the fa- 
vourite conception, is carried on in 
a {train of acute obfervation; but it 
leaves us room to think, that the 
author was tranfcribing from his 
own apprehenfions. The difcourfe 
on the nature of the foul gives us all 
that philofophy knows, not without 
a tincture of fuperftition, It is re- 
markable that the vanity of human 
urfuits was, about the fame time, 
the fubjeét that employed both John- 
fon and Voltaire; but Candide is the 
work of a lively imagination, and 
Raffelas, with all its {plendour of 
Ll cloquence, 
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eloquence, exhibits a gloomy pic- 
ture. It fhould, however, be re- 
membered, that the ‘world has 
known the weeping as well as the 
laughing philofopher. 
That Johnfon was eminently 
qualified for the office of a com- 
mentator on Shake{peare, no man 
can doubt; but it was an office 
which he never cordially embraced. 
The public expe&ed more than he 
had bitigence to perform; and yet 
his edition has been the ground on 
which every fubfequent commenia- 
tor has chofe to build. One note, 
for its fingularity, may be thought 
worthy of notice in this place. 
Hamlet fays, For if the fun breed 
maggots in a dead dog, being a goa- 
kiffing carron, In this Warburton 
difcovered the original ofevil, Ham- 
let, he fays, breaks off in the middle 
of the Badathise but the learned 
commentator knows what he was 
going to fay, and, being unwilling 
to keep the fecret, he goes on ina 
train of philofophical reafoning that 
leaves the i in aftonifhment, 
Johnfon, with true piety, adopts 
the fanciful hypothefis, declaring it 
to be a noble emendation, which 
almoft fets the critic on a level with 
the author. The general obferva- 
tions at the end of the feveral plays, 
and the preface, will be found in 
Murphy’s edition. The former with 
— elegance and precifion, give a 
ummary view of eachdrama. ‘The 
preface is a tra&t of great erudition 
and philofophical criticifm. 
Johnion’s political pamphlets, 
whatever was his motive for writing 
them, whether gratitude for his 
penfion, or the folicitation of men 
in power, did not fupport the caufe 
for which they were undeftaken. 
They are writen in a ftyle truly har- 
monious, and with his ufual dignity 
of language. When it is faid that he 
advanced pofitions repugnant to the 
xemmon rights of mankind, the 
virulence of party may be fufpeéted. 
It is, perhaps, true that in the cla- 
maur raifed throughout the kingdom 
Jotufon over-hcated his mind ; but 
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he was a friend to the rights of man, 
and he was greatly fuperior to the 
littlenefs of {pirit that might incline 
him to advance what he did not 
think and firmly believe. In the 
Falfe Alarm, though many of the 
mof{t eminent men in the kingdom 
concurred in petitions to the throne, 
yet Johnfon, having well furveyed 
the mafs of the people, has given, 
with great humour and no lef 
truth, what may be called, the 
birth, parentage, and education of a 
remonftrance. On the fubjeé of 
Falkland’s iffands, the fine diffuafive 
from too haftily involving the world 
in the calamities of war, mutt extort 
applaufe even from the party that 
wifhed, at that time, for fcenes of 
tumult and commotion. It was in 
the fame pamphlet that Johnfon 
offered battle to Junius; a writer, 
who, by the uncommon elegance of 
his ftyle, charmed every reader, 
though his obje& was to inflame the 
nation in favour of a fa&tion. Junius 
fought in the dark; he faw his 
enemy and had his full blow, while 
he himfelf remained fafe in obfcurity, 
But let us not, faid Johnfon, miftake 
the venom of the fhaft for the 
vigour of the bow. The keen in- 
vettive which he publifhed on that 
occafion, promifed a paper-war be- 
tween two combatants, who knew 
the ufe of their weapons. A battle 
between them was as eagerly ex- 
pected as between Mendoza and Big 
Ben. But Junius, whatever was 
his reafon, never returned to the 
field. He laid down his arms, and 
has, ever fince, remained as fecret as 
the man in the mafk in Voltaire’s 
Hiftory, - 

The account of his journey to the 
Hebrides or Weftern Ifles of Scot- 
land, is a model for fuch as fhall 
hereafter relate their travels. The 
author did not vifit that part of the 
world in the charaéter of an anti- 
quary, to amufe us with wonders 
taken from the dark and fabulous 
ages ; nor as a mathematician, to 
meafure a degree, and fettle the 
longitude and latitude of the feverél 


Wands, 
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ifands. Thofe who expetted fuch 
information, expeéted what was 
never intended. In every work 
regard the writer’s end. Johnfon 
went to fee men and manners, 
modes of life, and the progrefs of 
civilization. His remarks are fo 
artfully blended with the rapidity 
and elegance of his narrative, that 
the reader is inclined to wifh, as 
Johnfon did with regard to Gray, 
that to travel, and to tell his travels, 
had been more of his employment. 

As to Johnfon’s Parliamentary 
Debates, nothing with propriety 
can be faid in this place. 

It will not be ufelefs to mention 
two more volumes, which may form 
a proper fupplement to this edition. 
They contain a fet of fermons left 
for publication by John Taylor, 
LL.D. The Reverend Mr. Hayes, 
who ufhered thefe difcourfes into 
the world, has not given them as 
the compofition of Dr. Faylor. All 
he could fay for his departed friend 
was, that he left them in filence 
among his papers. Mr. Hayes 
knew them to be the produétion of 
afuperior mind; and the writer of 
thelp memoirs owes it to the can- 
dour of that elegant fcholar, that he 
is now warranted to give an ad- 
ditional proof of Johnfon’s ardour 
in the caufe of piety, and every 
moral duty. The laft difcourfe in 
the colleétion was intended to be 
delivered by Dr. Taylor at the 
funeral of Johnfon’s wife; but that 
reverend gentleman declined the 
office, becaufe, as he told Mr. 
Hayes, the praife of the deceafed 
was too sim amplified. He, who 
reads the piece, will find it a beau- 
tiful moral leffon, written with 
temper, and no where overcharged 
with ambitious ornaments. The reft 
of the difcourfes were the fund, 
which Dr. Taylor, from time to 
time, carried with him to his pul- 
pit. 

We come now to the lives of the 
poets, a work undertaken at the 
age of feventy, ygt the moft brilliant, 
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and certainly the moft popular of 
all our author’s writings, For this 
performance he needed little pre- 
paration. Attentive always to the 
hillory of letters, and by his own 
natural bias fond of Biography, he 
was the more willing to embrace the 
propofition of the bookfellers. He 
was verfed in the whole body of 
Englifh poetry, and his rules of 
criticif{m were fettled with precifion. 
The differtation, in the Life of 
Cowley, on the metaphyfical poets 
of the laft century, has the attrace 
tion of novelty as well as found 
obfervation, The writers, who fol- 
lowed Dr, Donne, went in queft of 
fomething better than truth and 
nature. As Sancho fays in Don 
Quixotte, they wanted better bread 
than is made with wheat. They 
took pains to bewilder themfelves, 
and were ingenious for no other 
purpofe than toerr. In Johnfon’s 
review of Cowley’s works, falfe wit 
is deteéted in all its fhapes, and 
the Gothic tafte for glittering cone 
ceits, and far-fetched allufions, is 
exploded, never, it is hoped, to re- 
vive again. : 

An author, who has publifhed 
his obfervat?ons on the life and 
writings of Dr, Johnfon, fpeaking 
of the lives of the poets, fays, 
** Thefe compofitions, abounding 
“in ftrong and acute remark, and 
‘“‘ with many fine and even fublime 
* naflages, have unqueftionably 
‘great merit; but if they be re- 
‘* garded merely as containing nar- 
‘ rations of the lives, delineations 
“ of the charaéters, and ftri&tures 
*‘ of the feveral authors, they are 
“ far from being always to be de- 
*‘ pended on.” He adds * The 
‘* chara€ters ate fometimes partial, 
‘6 and there is fometimes too much 
“ malignity of mifreprefentation, to 
“ 8 may be joined no 
“* inconfiderable portion of erro- 
* neous criticifm.”’ The feveral 
claufes of this cenfure deferve to be 
anfwered fully, if the limits of this 
¢ffay would permit, oe 
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A VIEW or tuz PROGRESS or NAVIGATION, 
IN SEVERAL ESSAYS. 
[ Continued from Page 216. | 


Essay L--Of the Egyptian, Phani- 
cian, and Affyrian Navigators. 

F the Aflyrian navigation we 

have a curious fragment pre- 
ferved by Herodotus,Clio194. **Of 
all that I faw in this country (Af- 
fyria), what appeared to me the 
greateft curiofity were the boats; 
thefe were made of fkins. They are 
conftru&ted in Armenia, where the 
fides of the veffel being formed of 
willow, are covered externally with 
fkins, and having no diftin&ion of 
head or ftern, are modelled into the 
fhape of a fhield. Lining the bot- 
tom of thefe boats with reeds, they 
take on board their merchandize, 
and thus commit themfelves to the 
Stream. They have two oars, and 
one man to each; the one pulls, 
the other pufhes from him. Thefe 
boats are of different fizes, and have 
one or more affes on board. When 
they arrive at Babylon, they fell 
their cargo, and every thing be- 
longing to the boat but the fkins ; 
thefe they lay on their affes to carry 
back, the rapidity of the ftream be- 
‘ing fo great, as to render their ree 
turn by water impracticable.” 
Essay I1.—Cf the Greeks and Romans. 

Until the expedition of the Ar- 
gonauts, about 1253 years before 
Chrift, the Greeks were extremely 
ignorant in the art of navigation. 
Minos, of whofe naval powers many 
of their writers have boafted, had 
only a flect of boats, and was utteri 
unacquainted with the ufe of fails, 
which Dedalus is faid to have in- 
vented, and by that means to have 
paffed with impunity through the 
{quadron of the Cretan monarch, 
who beheld him with aftonifhment, 
flying as it were on the waves, 

Of the many writers who have 
endeavoured to develope the Ar- 
gonautic expedition, none has been 
fo fyccefsful as Euftathius, He 


drew his information from an an. 
cient hiftorian, one Charax. The 
voyage of the Argonauts, according 
to that author, was both military 
and merchantile, Their obje& was 
to open the commerce of the Euxene 
Sea, and by making «fettlements at 
convenient diftances .to fecure it 
to themfelves. In order to effet 
this purpofe, a fleet and troops were 
neceflary. 

The armament of the Argonauts 
was, in effe€t, compofed of feveral 
veffels, and they planted colonies 
in feveral parts of Colchis. ° This 
fat is attefted by Homer and other 
writers. The poets, itis true, fpeak 
in general only of the fhip Argo, 
becaufe, being admiral of the fleet, 
the princes that affifted in the en. 
terprize were embarked in her, 
The other objeéts of the expedition, 
not equally interefting to the muf, 
were left unfung, 

It cannot be doubted, however, 
that the Greeks at a very early pe- 
riod were well acquainted with the 
nations bordering on the Palus 
Meotides. Of this faét, the colonies 
which they planted there, not to 
mention the fable of Ephigenia, 
Pylades and Oreftes, are an indu- 
bitable proof. Theodofia, for in- 
{ftance, an ancient colony of the 
Milefians, deferted in the time of 
Adrian, afterwards re-eftablithed, 
oe “ages under the name of 
Cafa by the Genocfe, who under 
the Greek emperors carried on there 
a great trade, and at prefent in the 
hands of the Turks. Tanais, found- 
ed by the Greeks, on the Cimme- 
rian Bofphorus, a moft commercial 
city, known at prefent by the name 
of Afaf, formerly poffeffed by the Ge 
noefe, and at prefent by the Turks, 
Olbia and Bory {thenes, Greek cities, 
both on the banks of the Bory fthenes, 
near its mouth, Panticapium, allo 
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Capi Phanagoria, and Hermonatffa, 
fituated on the Bofphorus, are all 
Greek colonies. ; 

From the time of the Argonautic 
expedition, the Greeks feem to have 

aid a more particular attention to 
the fea) About thirty-five years 
after, they aflembled againft Troy a 
fleet of 1200 veffels. The con{truc- 
tion of thefe veflels was undoubtedly 
extremely rude, Their workmen 
had no other guide than a blind 
practice. Their veflels had but one 
maft, which in port they laid along 
the board, and this maft was tra- 
verfed by one yard only; but whe- 
ther the yard carried one fail or 
many, it is difficult to determine: 
thefe fails were made of long leaved 
fhrubs, of fkins, or of mats.* It 
would appear, however, that the 
fails of the Greeks were generally 
made of cotton.t Their cables were 
likewife formed of various articles. 
Cables of jonc,. or marine oficr, 
feem in the heroic ages to have had 
the preference among the Greeks, 
which they brought from Egypt, 
where that plant grows in great 
abundance.t Homer does not tell 
us whether they had any prepara- 
tions to fortify their cordage againft 
the injuries of the weather, 

They alfo, like the Phoenicians, 
had two feveral conftructions of 
fhips; the firft were extremely 
broad and large bellied ; § the fecond, 
on the contrary, were very long and 
fharp. But whatever may have 
been the form of their veffels, they 
were certainly not very confiderable 
in fize. The largeft mentioned by 
Homer, are thofe of the Beotians, 
which held, he fays,an hundred and 
twenty men. : 

With regard to their manner of 
conduéting them, every thing tends 
to prove the ignorance of the Greeks 
at that period in the art of naviga- 
tion. They failed as much as pof- 
fible in fight of land; but when 


* Scheffer, 1. ii. c. 5. p. 151. - 
t Odyff. 1. xxi. v. 390 & 391. 
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forced, as they muft often have 
been, into the open fea, how they 
direfted their courfe is unknown. 
They were ignorant of any method 
of taking the meridian altitude of 
the fun. In the night, indeed, they 
were accuftomed to obferve the 
ftars, and particularly the Great 
Bear, the principal guide of the 
Grecian navigators. The uncer- 
tainty, and the dangers of fteering 
their courfe by a conftellation, 
which indicates with fo little pre- 
cifion the north pole, were aug- 
mented by the defeétive manner in 
which they made their obfervations. 
They were taken with the naked 
eye only. 

Still lefs were they acquainted 
with fea-charts. How then could 
they fteer with any certainty to their 
intended port? how avoid the rocks 
and fhoals that lay in their way? 
What muft have been their embar- 
raffment, when overtaken by a tem- 
pelt, efpecially in dark and hazy 
weather, when the ftars were cloud- 
ed from their view! Hence we 
find, that Homer always brings his 
fubtle hero to land, abfolutely igno- 
rant of the very name of the coaft 
on which he finds himfelf arrived. || 

They were alfo ignorant, at the 
period of which I now {peak, of fe- 
veral machines that appear to us 
indifpenfibly neceflary to naviga- 
tion, In the time of the Argonauts 
they were unacquainted with the 
anchor.{§ It is even extremely 
doubtful whether it was known in 
the age of Homer; at leaft the 
Greek word properly fignifying an 
anchor never once occurs in his 
poems, nor is there a fingle allufion 
to its ufe. The Greeks, it would 
appear, made ufe at that time of 
large ftones inftead of anchors, 
When Ulyffes arrived at the road 
of the Leftrigons, he attached his 
bark to a rock with cables.** 

There is alfo every reafon to be- 

lieve 


t+ Odyff. 1. v. v. 258, & L ii. v. 426. 
§ Idena. 1. v. v. 259, &c. 
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lieve that they were utterly unac- 
uainted with the praétice of found- 
ing. Homer at leaft never mentions 
it; we find nothing elfewhere to 
contradi& the conclufions drawn 
from his filence. Hence we may 
eafily conceive the dangers to which, 
in the heroic times, the Grecian na- 
vigators were expofed. 

With fo flender a ftock of naval 
fkill, it was impoffible they could 
extend their navigation to any con- 
fiderable diftance. In fa&, it was 
not till fix hundred years after the 
Argonautic. expedition, that the 
Grecks dared to enter into the 
ocean,* which they had long re- 
garded as a fea to which there was 
mo accefs. As to the Red Sea, and 
the Arabian and Perfian Gulphs, 
there they were not feen till the 
days of Alexander the Great. 

The inhabitants of the ifland of 
Egina may be regarded as the firft 
of the European Greeks who dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves by their fkill 
in maritime affairs. By their at- 
tention to their marine forces, they 
rendered in a fhort time their ifland 
the centcr of the commerce of all 
Greece. They have even been 
reckoned in the number of thofe 
nations wno held for fome time the 
empire of the feast But the cha- 
racter they fuftained was as Short as 
3t was brilliant.’ Chafed from their 
ifland by the Athenians, in the time 
of Pericles, they never afterwards 
recovered from the blow. Their 
marine power was annihilated, and 
their commerce almoft extinguifhed. 

After the natives of Egina, we 
may place the inhabitants of Co- 
rinth. Situated between two feas, 
at the entrance of the Peloponneflus, 
and in the midft of Greece, the city 
of Corinth feemed deftined by na- 
ture to be the emporium of the fo- 
veral nations that inhabited that 
country. The Corinthians did not 
negle&t to profit by the advantages 


* See Herodot. 1. iv. n- 152. 
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of their local fituation. 


t Shorily 
after the deftruétion of Troy, they 
fitted out a fleet to extirpate the 
pirates, who molefted their com. 


merce, They are faid to have been 
the firft that changed the ancient 
form of the Grecian veffels, Ip. 
ftead of galleys with one tier only, 
they conitruéted fhips of three tier 
of oars; an invention, that ought 
to have "mea them for fome 
time the fuperiority at fea. pe 
It does not appear, however, that 
the Corinthians were ever reckoned 
in the number of thofe nations that 
held for atime the empire of that 
element. The genius of the Co 
rinthians led them rather to com. 
merce than to military enterprize, 
They negle&ted nothing to render 
their city the feat of magnificence 
and wealth; and Corinth was, be- 
yond doubt, the richeft and the moft 
voluptuous city of all Greece. 
The Rhodians merited, by their 
code* of maritime laws, the ho- 
nourable title of legiflators of the 
fea. They were the firft who thought 
of fubmitting to eftablifhed regula 
tions the cuftoms of maritime com- 
merce, and the interefts of navigas 
tion. Thofe regulations were dic- 
tated with fo much prudence, that 
they were adopted by moft nations; 
and the naval laws of the Rhodians 
were ultimately appcaled to in every 
difference that arofe between ma- 
rinersand merchants. In what age 
thofe Jaws were eftablifhed is un- 
known ; that they were of high an- 
tiquity is certain.[ © 
But of all the nations of Greece, 
the Maffilians, a Phoccean colony, 
appear to have cultivated moft fuc- 
celsfully the {cience of navigation, 
and to have enlarged, by their dif- 
coveries, the bounds of geographic 
knowledge. Defirous of participat- 
ing with the Carthagenians thole 
immenfe riches which they derived 
from a moft extenfive commerce, 
eo a the 


+ Strabo, 1, viii, p. 576.---Elian. Var. Hitt. 
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the Maflilians fent out Euthymenes, 
with orders to follow the track 
which Hanno held when he made 
his voyage of difcovery in the fouth. 
Pytheas, a man profoundly verfed 
in aftronomy and navigation, was 
at the fame time appointed to trace 
the courfe of Hamilca to the north. 
Euthymenes advanced to the fouth- 
ward of the line, and publifhed, on 
his return, a relation of the curiofi- 
tie, and of the fingular manners 
and cuftoms of the nations he had 
met within the courfe of his dif- 
coveries. Pytheas failed along the 
coaft of Portugal, Spain, Gaul, and 
Britain, to the moft northern ex- 
tremity ; and from thence continu- 
ing his courfe, arrived in fix days 
at Thule, where, in the fummer fol- 
fice, the fun did not fet for twenty- 
four hours. This fome fuppofe to 
have been Iceland, others the Shet- 
jand iflands, The firft, however, 
is the moft probable opinion; for 
though at the Shetland iflands (in 
6o degrees of latitude) the refra€&tion 
of the atmofphere is fo luminous, 
as to enable a perfon to read, write, 
or tranfa& any other bufinefs bys 
- day-light for that {pace of time; yet 
itis only in the ar€tic circle, or in 
66$ deg. that the fun, during the 
fummer folftice, does not Yet, (as Py- 
theas afferts) for twenty-four hours, 
Pytheas penetrated alfo to the 
very farthermoit part of the Baltic, 
and explored, with great accuracy, 
thofe regions whence the Pheeni- 
cians fetched their amber, a com- 
modity from which they derived 
great wealth, and which pafled to 
other nations through their hands 
alone. From the fragments of Py- 
theas, preferved in the latter geo- 
gtaphers, we are convinced that he 
had explored with great accuracy 
the fhores of the Baltic, and that he 
had even made himfelf acquainted 
with the neighbouring nations and 
Tivers adjacent.* 
Judging of others by their own 
Propenfity to fable, the Greeks re- 
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garded as mere fiction the relations 
of Pytheas and Euthymenes. They 
had formerly treated in the fame 
manner the difcoveries of Hanno 
and Hamilca. But time and phi- 
lofophic inveftigation have done 
juftice to thofe celebrated Maffilian 
navigators, and confirmed the vera- 
city of their relations. 

But the Greeks, even in the moft 
flourifhing ftate of their affairs, 
were never equal to the Pheeni- 
cians, either in the extenfivenefs of 
their commerce, the number and 
opulence of their colonies and fet- 
tlements, or in their {kill of navi- 
gation. The Phoenicians conduéted 
their courfe with much fubtilty of 
obfervation by the Little Bear, 
while the Great Bear was the inac- 
curate guide of navigation to the 
uncurious Greeks. There exitted 
in the manners and prejudices of 
the Grecian people an infuperable 
obftacle to the progrefs of com- 
merce and naval improvement. 

After the Phoenicians and Greeks, 
the Romans became fovereigns of 
the fea, yet not at once, but after a 
hard ftruggle with the Carthage- 
nians, then in the height of their 
power. Thefe people having, by 
their naval force, made themfelves 
mafters of the greateft part of Spain, 
the coaft of Africa, and many ports 
in the Mediterranean, were intent 
upon the conqueft of Sicily, when 
the Romans and they firft tried their 
forces, on pretence of protefing 
their refpeétive allies, but in reality 
out of a defire for fovereignty. The 
former, when they made this bold at- 
tempt, were unacquainted with naval 
affairs, and knew not how to build 
a galley, until one of the Carthage- 
nians, cruifing on the coaft, fell by 
accident into their hands, and by 
that model they built anavy. While 
the galleys were building, they ex- 
ercifed the feamen in rowing on the 
dry fhore, When this fleet was 
launched, the fhips, as might be 
fuppofed, proved unwieldy. The 

fleets 
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fleets of thofe two powers became 
afterwards very formidable. Anno 
Romz 497, the Roman flect had 
240,000 men on board, and that of 
Carthage 150,000. The, Roman 
power at fea rofe on the deftruétion 
of that of their enemies, and con- 
tinued as long as their empire fub- 
filted. Wedo not find that they 
applied themfelves to new difcove- 
ries, or ever exceeded the bounds 
of which the Pheenicians had be- 
fore known. Germanicus, in the 
year 17, went by fea as far north as 
the Wefer and Elbe; and the Ro- 
man fleet, under Agricola, circum- 
navigated Britain, and fubdued the 
Orkneys. 

When the Romans became weak- 
ened and enervated by their riches 
and luxury, the barbarians of the 
north difpoffeffed them of their ter- 
ritories, and feated themfelves in 
their room. In the third century 
of the Chriftian zra we find the 
Anglo-Saxons making predatory 
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incurfions into Britain. The Van. 
dals ravaged the Roman dominions 
in 407, -failed as far as Spain, and 
even pafled the fea to Africa, 

To the Romans is to be afcribed 
the invention of the engine called 


corvus, which confifted of a large | 


piece of timber fet upright on the 
prow of the fhip, to which was fe. 
cured a ftage of boards, at the end 
of which were two maflive irons, 
fharp pointed, the whole to be 
hoifted or lowered by a pulley; at 
the top of the upright timbers, this 
engine, when the fhips came clofe 
together in fight, was let down fud- 
denly, and with its fharp irons 
grappled the enemy’s fhip, by which 
the men obtained a firm ftage, on 
which they could board the fhip to 
which they were oppofed. 

Of the diftin&ion of the {pecies 
of galleys called triremes, quadra- 
remes, and quingueremes, much has 
been written, but little fatisfaftory, 

[ To be continued. } 


CUSTOMS or tHe MODERN PERSIANS, 


BY WILLIAM FRANCKLIN, r 
Enfign on the Hon. Company’s Bengal Eftablifhment. 
[ Concluded from Page 193. | 


T the chriftening, or rather 

naming of children, in Perfia, 
the following ceremony is obferved: 
the third or fourth day after the 
child is born, the friends and rela- 
tions of the woman who has lain in 
ailemble at her houfe, attended by 
mufic and dancing girls, hired for 
the occafion; after playing and 
dancing fome time, a Mullah, or 
prieft, is introduced, who taking the 
child in his arms, demands of the 
mother what name fhe chufes the 
infant fhould be called by; being 
told, he begins praying, and aftcr a 
fhort time applies his mouth clofe 
to the child’§ ear, and tells him 
diftinQly three times (calling him 
by name) to remember and be obe- 
dient to his father and mother, to 
venerate his Koran and his prophet, 


to abftain from thofe things which 
are unlawful, and to praétife thofe 
things which are good and virtuous. 
Mlaving repeated the Mahomedan 
profeffion of faith, he then re-de- 
livers the child to his mother ; after 
which the company are entertained 
with {weetmeats and other refrefh- 
ments, a part of which the females 
prefent always take care to carly 
away in their pockets, believing it 
to be the infallible means of their 
having offspring themfelves, The 
ceremony of the Sunnet, or circum- 
cifion, in Perfia, is generally per- 
formed during the Chehula, or {pace 
of forty days from the birth of the 
child; as within that period it is lefs 
dangerous than at a more advanced 
age. Some there are, however, who 
do not undergo the operation % 
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til the expiration of feven or eight 
years; but it is abfolutely neceflary 
that it fhould take placc before the 
age of fourteen, as after that time it is 
deemed unlawful: on this occafion 
the parents of the child invite their 
yelations and friends to an entertain- 
nent. The operation is performed 
after the Jewith ritual, and in the 
inanner prattifed by the Muffulmen 
of India. , Le 

With great men this ceremony is 
uncommonly {plendid. During my 
refidence at Shiraz, I had ati op- 

rtunity of being an eye-witnefs to 
the rejoicing made by the inhabitants 
in honour of the fon of Jaafar Khan, 
who, on the 27th of April, 1787, 
had the ceremony performed upon 
him. 

On the goth, great preparations 
having previoufly been made, all the 
bazars in Shirauz were {plendidly 
illuminated, particularly the grand 
bazar, which was adorned through- 
out with luftres of party coloured 
lamps, fulpended from the roof 
about half way down: the fhops of 
the merchants on each fide were 
dreffed out in great finery, with 
filver paper, rich hangings, &c.; 
the walls on each fide, to a confide- 
table height, covered with tapeltry, 
looking-glaffes, and many paintings, 
done in the Perfian ftyle, moft of 
them reprefenting the ancient kings 
of Perfia and India, in the different 
dreffes of their refpeétive countries ; 
as well as defigns taken from their 
moft admired poets, Bands of 
mufic, and dancing women; were 
conftantly performing night and 
day, throughout the different bazars, 
on fcaffoldings erefted for the put- 
pofe; and the whole was a fcere of 
feltivity for feven days arid as many 
‘hights, Among feveral ingenious 
things obferveable on this occafion, 
the fight prefented at the Juba 
Khana, or the Khan’s arferal, was 
moft worthy of notice. In the 
center of this building the armourers 
had fufpended in the air a brafs 
thortar of 800 wt, by fome hidden 
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means, as nothing appeated to fup- 
port it, either above or below ;. the 
only vifible thing being a nitmber 
of coloured bottles fticking to it, a8 
if to, keep it buoyant in the ut- 
mofphere. I was told, however, 
that it was effeted by meatis of a 
wire paffed from the toof of the 
place to the mouth of the rfiortar; 
but not being vifible to the fpeéta 
tors, it gave it’ a véry ingenious 
effe&t, The decoratioris on’ this oc- 
cafion coft the fhop-keepers and 
tradefmen confiderable fumis, as, 
befides the experices of the illumiria- 
tions, they were obliged to make a 
handfome ‘peifhcufh, or prefent, to 
the Khan and his fon, who alfo on 
this occafion gave a grand enters 
tainment in the citadel, to’ which 
the principal meti in the city Wefe 
invited; and the whole was cutis 
cluded by a magnificent difplay df 
fireworks. 

The frinerals of the Perfian’ ate 
conduéted in a fimilar manner t6 
thofe in other Mahomedani countries, 
—On the death of a Muffulman, the 
relations and friends of the deceafed 
being affembled, make loud Jamenta- 
tions over the corpfe; after which 
it is wafied and laid out on a bier, 
and carried to the place of interriient 
without the city walls, attended by 
a Mullah, or prieft, who chaunts 
paflages from the Koran all the way 
to the grave. If any Muffulman 
fhould chance to meet the corpfe 
during the proceffion, he is obliged, 
by the pfecepts of his religion, to 
run up-to the bier, and offer his 
affiftance in carrying it to the grave, 
crying out at the fame timic, Lak 
lah Ih Lillah! There is no god 
but God. After interment, the rea 
lations of the deceafed return home, 
and the women of the family make 
a mixture of wheat, Honey, and 
{pices, which they eat in memory of 
the deceafed, fending a part of it to 
their friends and acquaintance, that 
they alfo may pay him the like 
honour.—This cuftom feems to be 
derived from very great antiquity, 
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as we read in Homer of facrifices 
and. libations being frequently made 
to the memory of departed fouls, 

The Perfians are very ftri€ in 
refpe& to the price of blood, or lex 
talonis, this being laid down and 
authorifed as a politive command in 
the Koran; it 1s called Deut. At 
Shirauz, if a man murders another 
perfon, he is obliged to pay a Deiut, 
either in money or goods, to the 
value .of. eight hundred. piattres, 
which. is to be received by the re- 
lations of the deceafed; but if this 
is not agreed to, andthe relations 
infift upon it (the acceptance being 
entirely optional), the murderer is 
to be delivered up to the neareft of 
‘.indyed to the perfon flain, and is 
by them put to death: but fhould it 
fo happen that the murderer efcapes, 
the two families are at perpetual 
Wariance, until full fatisfa@tion be 
‘made, either by paying the price of 
blood, as related, or apprehending 
‘the murderer and furrendering him, 
a circumftance often attended with 
very bloody confequences. ‘There 
is yet, however, another mode of 
compromife, and to which, in one 
inftance, I was an_ eye-witnels ; 
which is, the relations of the mur- 
derer giving in marriage a daughter, 
or niece, to the fon of the deccafed, 
as the price of blood; and when 
this is the cafe, the two families be- 
coming one, the reconciliation is 
always complete. 

ee oalice in Shirauz, as well as 
all-over Perfia, is very good, As 
before obferved, at fun-fet the gates 
of the. city are fhut; no perfon 
whatever is. permitted either to come 
in or go out during the night» the 
keys of the different gates being 
always fent to the Hakim or *4b- 
vernor, and. remaining with hm 
until morning. .. During the night, 
three. Tiblas or drums, are beaten at 
three different times; the firft. at 
cight o'clock, the fecond at nine, 
and the third at half paft ten. 
After the third Tibia has founded, 
all perfons whatfoever found in the 
{lrects by the Daroga, or judge of 


the police, or by any of his people, 
are inftantly taken up, and conveyed 
to a place of confinement, where 
they are detained until next morn- 
ing, when they are carried before 
the Hakim ; and if they cannot give 
a very good account of themfelves, 
are punithed, either by the baftinado, 
or a fine. 

Civil matters aré all determined 
by the Cazi, and ecclefiaftical ones 
(particularly divorces) by the Sheick 
al Sellaum, or head of the faith: an 
office anfwering to that of Mufti in 
Turkey. Juftice is carried on in 
Perfia in a very fummary manner; 
the fentence, whatever it may be, 
being always put into execution on 
the {pot. heft is generally punifh- 
ed with the lofs of nofe and ears; 
robbing on the road by ripping u 
the belly of the criminal, in which 
fituation he is expofed upon a gib- 
bet in one of the moft public parts 
of the city, and there left until he 
expires in torment: a dreadful 
punifhment, but in the endextremely 
falutary, as the fight deters others 
from committing the fame crime, 
and renders robberies in Perfia very 
uncommon. 

The Perfians obferve the falt 
during the month of Ramazan (the 
oth month of the Mahomedan year) 
with great itri€tnefs and feverity, 
About an hour before day-light, 
they eat a meal which is called 
Séhre, and from that time until the 
next evening at fun-fet, they neither 
eat nor drink of any thing whatever. 
It is even fo vgry rigid, that ifin 
the courfe of the"¥fav the {moke of a 
Calean, or the fimalleft drop of 
water, ‘reaches their lips, the taft 1s 
in confequence deemed broken. and 
of no avail. From fun®fet until the 
next morning they are allowed to 
refrefh themfelves. This falt, when 
the month Ramazan falls in the 
middle of fummer, as it fometimes 
mutt do (the Mahomedan year being 
lunar), isextremcly fevere, c{pecially 
to thofe who are obliged by their 
occupations to go about during the 
day-time, and is rendered fiill ” 
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fo, as there are alfo feveral nights 
during its exiftence which they are 
enjoined to {pend in prayer. The 
Perfians particularly obferve two; 
the one being that in which their 
prophet Ali died, from a wound 
which he received from the hands 
of an aflaffin three days before; 
which night is the 21{t of Ramazan, 
the day of which is called by the 
natives Yeom al Kutul, or the day 
of murder ;—the other is the night 
of the 23d, in which they affirm 
that the Koran was brought down 
from heaven by the hands of the 
angel Gabriel, and delivered to their 
prophet Mahomed ; wherefore it is 
denominated Lailut ul Kudur, or 
the night of power. The firft of 
thefe nights the Turks and others of 
the feét of the Sunnies do not obferve, 
and the latter they -keep on the 
night of the 27th; but both nights 
are {pent by the Perfians entirely 
in prayer ; befides which, the moft 
religious men generally alfot a part 
of each day in the month for the 
purpofe of reading the Koran. From 
this faft, women under particular 
circumftances relative to their fex, 
very old perfons, the fick, and 
children under the age of fourteen, 
are exempted: every other perfon is 
enjoined to keep it, as abfolutely 
neceflary to falvation. Travellers 
alfo, during this month (when on 
aftual journey), ate exempted from 
obferving the faft ; but in licu thereof 
are obliged, on their return home, 
to faft an equal number of days in 
another month: {ugh the Perfians 
fay, that one day’ ‘fait in the month 
of Ramazin is more acceptable to 
God than all the remainder of the 
year put together. Si 

The Ide of Ramazan, or 1ft of 
Shuwaul, is not obferved here as‘in 
Turkey, with any particular folem- 
nity. } 

The 23d of September, which 
this year happened on the ioth of 
the Mahomedan month Zu al Hj, 
A. H. 1201, is kept in Perfia as a 
grand feftival, and was celebrated 
at Shirauz with extraordinary re- 
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joicings; it is called by the Perfians 
Ide Korban, or the feftival of facri- 
fice; being the fame, they fay, as 
that in which Abraham offered u 
his fon Ifaac, whom they call Hiatt 
A few days previous to its com- 
mencement, each family takes care 
to purchafe a fine fat fheep, which 
they defign for the facrifice, diftin- 
guifhed by the name of Gofefund 
Korban, or the fheep of facrifice ; 
this fheep they take great care of, 
and he mutt be without fpot or 
blemifh, in order to reprefent the 
purity of Ifaac. The day being 
come, they adorn the viétim with 
ribands, beads, and other finery; 
alfo {taining his face, feet, and dif- 
ferent parts of his body with the 
herb Hinna. The neighbours re- 
ciprocally vifit each other, and ex- 
change the wifh of a happy Ide or 
feltival, Their mode of falutation 
is Ide Shima Mubdrik bafhed! ** May 
your feftival be fortunate!” The 
viétim being flain they fend the 
different parts of him as prefents to 
their friends and to the poor, Some, 
indeed, do not referve any part for 
themfelves ; but every Muffulman is 
enjoined by his religion to give a 
art of what he kills that day to the 
indigent, who generally find means 
to make a comfortable meal. The 
day is {pent in the utmoft feflivity. 
Among thofe of higher rank, the 
following ceremonies are obferved : 
the Khan, or in his abfence the 
Beglerbeg, goes in proceffion to the 
place of facrifice, which is without 
the city, and is called the Korban 
Gah. A favourite camel, chofen 
for the occafion, is led forth, which 
is dreffed out in great finery, and. is 
confidered as facred. On their ar- 
rPvdl at the place, the Khan firft 
{trikes a lance. into the breaft of the 
animal, and the crowd are permitted 


‘to rufh in, by which he is prefently 


cut into a thoufand pieces; and 
happy in their eftimation is the per- 
fon who can procure the leaft por- 
tion of him, as they look upon it-a 
great blefling, and an infallible 
omen. of future good fortune. The 
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proceffion returns to the city, where 
a {caffolding is ere&ted before the 
palace, and the people are enter- 
tained with rope-dancing, fingers 
(male and female), tumblers, ram- 
fighting, and other diverfions, until 
evening. 

The goth of September, being the 
17th of Zu al Hwy, is alfo obferved 
here.as a feftival, and is called Ide 


Kudeér, or the Feftival of Fate, 
being, according to the Perfians, the 
day in which. their prophet Maho. 
med bequeathed the Caliphat to 
Ali his fon-in-law, nine days before 
he died; but this js denied by the 
Turks and others of the fe& of the 
Sunnies, and has been the caufe of 
much animofity and bloodfhed, 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT or ENGLISH MONEY, 
[ Continued from Page 198. | 


NOON after the fatal goth of Ja- 

_) nuary, the Houfe agreed upon a 

new fort of coin, whereof there were 
coined crowns, half crowns, fhil- 
lings, fix-pences, two-pence3, pence 
and half-pence. The larger pieces 
were infcribed, THE. COMMON- 
WEALTH.OF.ENGLAND, ot.George’s 
crofs in a fhield, betwixt a palm 
branch and a laurel. Reverfe, the 
fame conjoined to another fhield, 
with a harp for Ireland (vulgarly 
called the breeches) above which 
x11. the legend, cop, wiTH, vs. 
The fix-pence has vi. above the 
fhields, ‘The leffer pieces, viz. two- 
pence ‘and pence, have no in{crip- 
tion, only the initial figures, and the 
half-penny only the fingle fhield, 
with the harpon the reverfe, There 
was likewife coined picces of fine 
gold, of the fame form and in{crip- 
tion as the filver money, xx above 
the arms. The half of it has x. The 
fix-pence 1651 is, frily fpeaking, 
the firft milled money, queen Eliza- 
beth’s being only marked on the flat 
edge; and isa great rarity, as well 
as the copper farthing, with the 
crofs‘under a garland, eNGLANDS, 
FARTHING, Reverfe, For, NECES- 
SARY. CHANGE. a harp: but foon 
after this the power being furren- 
dered to Oliver Cromwell, he took 
upon him the {tile of Prote€tor ; his 
crown piecc, which is inimitably 


performed, and preferved as a choice, 


medal in the cabinets of the, curious, 

being the firft milled money that had 

an inf{cription upon the rim, It 
dy e086 , ‘ ke ‘ 





hath his head laureat a la Romaine, 
OLIVAR, D. G. RP. ANG. SCO. HIB, 
&c. pro. Reverfe in a_ fhield, 
crowned with the Imperial crown 
of England, St. George’s crofs in 
the firft and fourth quarters; St. 
Andrew’s for Scotland in the fe 
cond ; and the harp for Ireland in 
the third; and in a {cochean of pre- 
tence his paternal coat, viz. a lion 
rampant, legend Pax. QVARITVR, 
BELLO. 1658. upon the rim, HAS, 
NISI, PERITVRVS, MIHI, ADIMAT. 
nemo. This piece of Oliver’s is 
the moft rare, there not having been 
fo many of thefe coined as of the 
fhillings or half-crowns; and the 


dye of the ¢rown having the mi-. 


chance to receive a flaw or crack, 
the firft flroke leaves a mark upon 
the money, juft below the neck ; a 
fure token to diftinguifh the true 
crown pieces from. the counterfeit, 
The halt-crown is equally beautiful, 


though not fo rare. The fhilling is. , 


likewife a very fair piece, milled on 
the edge, and very {carce. . 
Anno 1652, there was money 
coined in New England; on one 
fide a tree, MASATHVSETS, IN. Ree 
verfe, NEW-ENGLAND, AN, DOM 
(in the field) 1652 x11. This 1s 
o¢tangular; another the fame in{crip- 
tion, but a different tree; a third 
round ; a fourth likewife round, but 
fmaller, The {ix-pence has vi un- 
der the year, the three-pence has 
NEW-ENGLAND. 111, undcr the date, 
Reverfe, masatHyserts, Another 
fortis fmaller; the date is the fame 
i : ; m 























jn all, that being the only time they 
ever had the liberty of a mint; fo 
that whatever is done fince, is pri- 
yately, and bears the fame date, 
There was likewife a beautiful fhil- 
ling of Maryland, of the Lord Balti- 
more, whole effigies it reprefents 


bare-headed, and half face, very well. 


performed, CACILIVS, DNS, TERRE, 
marigé. & CT. Reverfe on each 
fide of his arms under a crown x11. 
with a fuitable motto for the planta- 
tion, CRESCITE. ET, MULTIPLICA- 
yint. The bifhop of York has a 
roat of the fame mint: there was 
Goowise copper money of the fame 
place, like _ former, fave v1 for 
XII. 

Charles II. The firft money that 
bore the name of this king, was 
coined at Pontefra& caftle; round 
which is infcribed, CAROLVS. sE- 
cvnpvs. 1648. On each fide the 
hand in the middle tower is pc, re- 
verfe acrown with CR. DUM, SPIRO, 
SPERO, a crown With CAROLVS 11, 
D.G. MAG. B. F. ET. He REX. Inthe 
field) HANC. DEVS, DEDIT. 1648. 
Reverfe, pc. Above the caftle, 
POST, MORTEM. PATRIS, PRO. FILIO. 
But this is fo exceeding rare, that 
the governor’s fon declared, he had 
heard of, but never feen any, but 
one. 

The current money of king Charles 
the Second was of three forts; the 
hammered, the milled upon the fide, 
and thofe with the graining or letters 
upon the edge. Upon the hammered 
money, which was firft ufed, he is 
reprefented with the half face, crown 
and band, &c. CAROLVS. Il. D.C. 
MAG, BRIT. FR. ET. HIB. REX. Re- 
verfe, the arms in one fhield (not 
crowned) with his father’s motto, 
CHRISTO, AUSPICE. REGNO. which 
is ufed upon all this fort of money, 
from the half-crown (which is punch- 
ed to prevent clipping) to the penny, 
which was the leatt piece of filver 
coined by him or any of his fuc- 
ceflors, 

The fhilling is very fair, and al- 
ready a curiofity: they havea crown 

the mint mark, Of thefe there are 
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two forts, one with x11 behind the 
head, which the other wants; as 
alfo the inner circle, but is much the 
neateft, The fix-pences are like 
the fhillings, but vi inftead of x11, 
The leijer pieces from the groat tothe 
penny, are marked with the initial 
figures 1111, 111, 11, 1. behind the 
head, except upon fome of the two- 
pences, which want the figures: and 
upon the penny, the ftile is abbre- 
viated to M. B. FR, 8T. H. but the 
reverfe hath every letter, as the larger 
pieces. ‘There is another fort, that 
comes neareft the milled money, 
called cutters, the legend whereof 
pafles quite round the head, which 
it does not in the following, Of the 
fecond fort, milled like queen Eliza- 
beth’s upon the broad fide only. 
‘There are pence, two-pences, three- 
pences, and groats. The legend in 
thefe beginning at the neck, which 
in the former began at the crown, 
and have the king’s head crowned, 
the initial figures behind the arms, 
and legend as the former. ‘This 
hammered moncy was the only cur- 
rent coin, till the year 1663, when 
the pernicious cuftom of clipping 
(which indeed had been prattifed in 
all reigns more or lefs) was come to 
fuch a height, as appears in the 
books of one of the tellers of the 
Exchequer, that the weight of 572 
bags, of 100 pounds each, which 
together fhould have weighed 221418 
ounces, fixteen penny weights, eight 
grains troy, was found to weigh but 
113771 ounces and five penny 
weights troy, and confequently was, 
107647 ounces,eleven penny weights, 
eight grains too light, although there 
were fome pieces of weight amongit 
them ; fo that the money was re- 
duced to lefs than one half of the ° 
intrinfic value: therefore it was ab- 
folutely neceffary to devife fome new 
method for future coinage, not fo 
liable to this pernicious confequence, 
Accordingly, by one warrant, dated 
the fifth of November, 1662, one 
warrant, dated the eighth of April, 
1663, and a third warrant, dated the 
twenty-fourth of December, 1663, 
another 
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another fort, called milled money, 
was firft fabricated to be current in 
England, which rhoney was coined 
in this manner. 

Firft, the gold, or filver, is caft 
out of the melting-pot into long flat 
bars, which bars are drawn through 
a mill (wrought bya horie) to pro- 
produce the juit thicknefs of the 
feveral pieces: then with forcible 
engines, called cutters, which an- 
{wer exa€tly to the refpedlive tizes 
or dimenfions of the money to be 
made, the fame pieces are cut out 
from the flat bar, fhaped as afore- 
faid, (the refidue whereof, called 
peel, is melted again) and then every 

iece 1s weighed, and made to agree 
exactly with the intended weights, 
and afterwards carried to other en- 
gines (wrought fecretly) which put 
the Ictters upon the edges of the 
ret with a graining, The next 
thing is the blanching performed, 
(that is, made white and refulgent 
by nealing or boiling) and, laftly, 
every piece is brought to the prefs, 
which is called the mill, (wrought 
by the ftrength of men) and there 
receives the imprefiion, which makes 
it perfe& milled money. And this 
has been found not only the moft 
expeditious way of coining money 
(for four men, bred and uled to it, 
will do more than twelve with the 
hammer); but the moft effeétual to 
prevent counterfeiting, as well as 
clipping, both which the hammered 

noney was fo liable to, becaufe the 
tools for refembling the fame were 
cheap, and eafily made and pro- 
cured, and the fabrication thereof 
may be performed in a little room, 
and with lefs coft; fo that fmiths 
and other artificers could readily at- 
tain thereunto. But the engines for 
the milled money are many, and very 
chargeable, not eafily to be procured. 
The makers or ufers of fuch engines 
cannot be concealed without great 
difficulty ; and the milled money 
itfelf, being of a much finer print 
than the other, requires more folem- 
nity. fkill. and curious workmanthip 
in its fabrication, and whien it is 


of Englifh Money. 


finifhed, fhews better the true co. 
lour of the filver, to diftinguith its 
genuine from its counterfeit pieces; 
which latter could never be brought 
to perfection, nor is liable to the 
clipping praétice upon the hammered 
money, becaufe of its thicknefs and 
edging, 


OF this complete milled money, 
anno 1062, is a very fair crown, 
having a rofe under the king’s head 
laureat, from thence vulgarly called 
the rofe crown, CAROLVS. It, DEI, 
GRA, Reverfe, MAG. BR. FRA, ET, 
H1B, REX. 1662, ‘The arms of the 
four kingdoms (in four {feparate 
fhields, fays Mr. Thorefby, in his 
defcription of this picce) but France 
and England are quartered together 
in the firft and fourth fhields, and 
not borne feparately ; each fhield is 
crowned with c’s interlinked, and 
St. George’s crofs radiant in the 
center, and upon the rim pEcvs. Et, 
TUTAMEN. Another fair crown- 
piece, of the faine year, has caroius, 
II, DEI. GRATIA. Without the rofe, 
in all other refpeéts like the former, 
The other crown-pieces are not fo 
well ftruck, but have the year men- 
tioned upon the rim, and bear the 
arms fingly, in four feparate fhields, 
To thefe I may add a piece ini- 
mitable, performed by that curious 
engraver Symon, anno 1663, who, 
having been defervedly employed 
in the mint at the Tower, was not 
willing to be fupplanted by foreign 
competitors; and to fhew his art, 
prefented his majefly with this piece, 
which though it is to be preferved 
as a choice medal, not inferior to 
thofe of the ancients, as to its form, 
refembles the crown-piece, with this 
infcription upon the rim: *¢ Thomas 
** Simon moit humbly prays your 
‘* majefty to compare this his trial 
** piece with the Dutch ; and if more 
* truly drawn and emboffed, more 
“ gracefully ordered, or more accu- 
“‘ rately engraven, to relieve him.” 

The half-crowns are like the 
crowns; one other has the year ¢x- 
preffed in figures upon the nm, 


ANNO REGNI, XVIMhe All. the 
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mnilled money has the min head 
looking the contrary way from the 
hammered. The milled fhilling is 
neatly ftruck, having the c’s be- 
tween the four fhields crowned, with 
the arms fingle, and infcribed as the 
crown ; upon fome is ‘an elephant, 
upon others the prince’s feathers un- 
der the head, a third has the fcepters 
and guinea ftamped upon the re- 
verfe, and a very fair fhilling in the 
laft year of his reign, ‘The fix- 
pence is like the fhilling. The groat 
has four c’s interlinked, with a rofe, 
thiftle, fleur-de-lis, and harp, in the 
vacancies. The three-pence, two- 
pence, and penny, have as many c’s 
thereon crowned, and are of the 
years 1672, 3, 4, 5, having a crown 
for the mint mark, the infcription as 
on the larger pieces, but want the 
crenelling upon the edge, which the 
fix-pence and fhilling have. 

In this reign private perfons had 
the liberty of coining pennies, half- 
pence, and farthings, with their own 
device upon them, for the conve- 
niency of trade. This began in 
1653. | Thefe pieces of cities, towns, 
or villages, generally exprefied the 
name of the place, and value of the 
piece on one fide, and on the other 
the arms of the city or town, or fome 
other device. as thofe of private per- 
fons exprefled the town or ftreet 
where they lived, their fign ‘and 
trade, They were of different fizes 
and forms, and generally fhamefully 
light, and continued current till the 
year 1672, when the king’s copper 
half-pence and farthings took place. 
Thele exhibit the king’s head a-la- 
Romaine, laureat, CAROLUS. A. CA- 
RoLo, Reverve, Britannia, BRI- 


TANNIA.Withthe year in the excrgue. 


There was alfo another farthing de- 
figned, of rare copper, having on 
the reverfe Britannia, QVATVOR, 
MARIA, vinDICOQ, Exergue BRI- 
TANNIA, Thefe were called. by 
fome, the Lord Lucas’s farthings, 
for his noted fpeech upon that oc- 
cafion, but called in to pleafe a neigh- 
bouring monarch; a half penny, 
with a ring furrounding it, like the 
Contruniate medals, 
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There was alfo money in Ireland, 
coined, as is fuppofed, for half- 
pence and farthings, for they are of 
different dimenfions; both fizes agree 
in the figure of the king, with a ra- 
diated crown and harp, and the 
crown of England in a different 
metal, viz. brafs, and FLoReat. 
REx. but the reverfes different, the 
larger have St. Patrick in his epif« 
copal habit, with the crofier or ftaff, 
preaching to the people. seccr, 
Grex. Behind himisa thield with 
1111, and 11; the leffer have a church 
behind the fame tutelar faint, who 
is cafting out of the ifland all veno- 
mous beafts with the ftaff of Jefus. 
Anno 1680, a patent was granted 
for the coinage of copper money, by 
which one pound of copper was to 
be coined into two fhillings and 
eight- pence: thefe half- pennies have 
the king’s head looking the contrary 
way from the Englifh, infcribed 
CAROLVS, DEI. GRaTIA. Reverfe, 
MAG. BR. FR. ET. HIB. REX. @ 
crowned harp. The African half- 
penny has the elephant on one fide, 
and the London arms on the other, 
GOD. PRESERVE, LONDON, In the 
Jaft year of his reign were coined 
tin farthings, with a finall piece of 
copper in the center, having upon 
the rim, NUMMORUM. FAMULUS, 
1684, 

Concerning the indentures in this 
reign, I find only two mentioned in 
Mr. Lowndes, one in the twelfth 
year, whereby both gold and filver 
were to be coined, as by the fecond 
of Charles 1, Another in the twenty- 
fecond year, .whereby a pound of 
crown gold was to be coined into 
forty-four pounds ten fhillings by 
tale ; to wit, into pieces to run for 
ten, twenty, forty fhillings, or five 
pounds; and a pound of filver of 
the old ftandard, into three pounds 
two fhillings by tale, viz. crowns, 
half-crowns, fhillings, half-fhillings, 
groats, half-fixpences, half-groats, 
and pence, which fpecies both gold 
and filver have been continued ever 
fince by his fucceffors, 

The gold coins by thefe inden- 

tures. 
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turcs. CARGLUS, If, D. G. MAG. 
BRIT. FRAN. ET. HIB, The king’s 
head with a youthful countenance 
laureat. Reverfe, the ais in a fingle 
fhicld, crowned between c, R. FLO- 
RENT. CONCORDIA. REGNA, An- 
other has xx. behind the head, in 
all other refpects like the former, 
but of the money called cutters, on 
thefe the legend goes quite round the 
head, which it does not in another 
very neat piece; likewife a cutter, 
{maller than the foregoing, but of 
equal weight, which fome have called 
the unmilled guinea, the king’s head 
extending to the rim, without the 
initial figures behind the head, and 
the titles abbreviated to CAR. D. G. 
M. BR. FR. ET. HI. REX. Reverfe 
as the former 1662. The five pounds, 
three pounds, and forty fhilling 
ieces, CAROLUS. 11, DEI, GRATIA. 
The king’s head laureat; reverfe, 
the arms of the four kingdoms, fingle 
in four feparate fhields crowned, a 
fcepter in each of the vacancies, 
with a rofe, fleur-de-lis, thiftle and 
harp at the points, and the c’s in- 
terlinked in the center. MAG. BR. 
FR, FRA, ET. HIB, REX, 16733 upon 
the rim, DECUS, ET. TVTAMEN. 
ANNO, REGNIVICESIMO, QUINTO. 
This king was the firft that coined 
guineas and half-guineas, which he 
did in his twenty-fecond year, and 
were ordained to go at the rates of 
twenty fhillings the guinea, and ten 
fhillings the half guinea ; though, as 
Mr. Lowndes obierves, they never 
went for fo little. Thefe bore the 
fame impreffion and infcription as 
the five pound piece, except the 
rim, which was milled; a very neat 
one of thefe 1672, exattly refembles 
the five pound piece; a fair one, 
2644; a third fort-exhibits the head 
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confiderably larger; a fourth has an 
elephant under the king’s head, be: 
ing of the African gold. ; 
Scotch coins of this reign are the 
mark, whereof are two forts; the 
firft fort has the king’s buft crowned 
with laurel, CAR OLVs, 11. DEI. Gra, 
Reverfe, MAc. Bri, FRA. ET, HIB, 
REX, 1672. The king’s cypher 
crowned in the vacancies, betwixt 
the four feparate fhield of arms, viz, 
firft and third Scotland, fecond 
France and England quarterly, third 
Ireland, in the center of which is 
x11, 4. for the value; the half mark 
of the fame form ; v1. 8, in the mid. 
dle. The new fort have the king’s 
head laureat, looking the contray 
way from the former, CAROLUS, 11, 
DEI. GrATiIaA. Reverfe, the four 
oppofite fhields, with the arms of 
the four kingdoms interlinked in 
the center, and thiftle in each 
quarter, sCO. ANG. FR, ET. HIB, 
rex. 1679. This, though coined 
after the new money in England, is 
not milled upon the edge. The 
noble or half mark has the fame le- 
gend and imprefs, The quarter 
mark has on the reverfe St. An- 
drew’s crofs, with a crown in the 
center, with the thiftle, rofe, fleur. 
de-lis, and harp, in the quarters, 
There were alfo two forts of Both- 
wells; the former cr. 11. under a 
Crown, CARs II. D. Ge SCOT. ANG, 
FRA, BT. HIB. x. Reverfe, the 
thiftle, Nemo. ME, IMPVNE. LACES* 
sit. The leffer, have the {word 
and fcepter in Saltier under a 
crown, the reverfe and legend on 
both fides the fame, as the former. 
The firft half-penny, called in Scot- 
land badees, have the king’s head, as 
upon the new marks; reverfe, the 
thiftle crowned, nemo, &c. 


[ To be continued. | 


On IMAGINATION, 


RY THE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON, 


7ynHE imagination is a quality of 

[ the foul, not only a brilliant 
but an happy one, for it is more fre- 
quently the caufe of our happinels, 


than of our mifery; it prefents us 
with mote pleafures than vexations, 
with more hopes than fears, Men 
of dull and heavy difpofitions, whe 

are 
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are not affeéted by any thing, vege- 


tate and pafs their lives in a kind 


of tranguillity, but without pleafure 
or delight ; like animals which fee, 
feel, and tafte nothing, but that 
which is under their eyes, paws, or 
teeth; but the imagination, which 
is proper to man, tranfports us be- 
yond ourfelves, and makes us tafte 
future and the moft diftant plea- 
fures, Let us not be told, that it 
makes us alfo forefee evils, pains, 
and. accidents, which will perhaps 
never arrive: it is feldom that ima- 
gination carries us to thefe panic 
fears, unlefs it be deranged by phy- 
fical caufes. The fick man fees 
dark phantoms, and has melancholy 
ideas; the man in health has no 


ACCOUNT or x 


WITH A VIEW 


y town of Borghetto di San 
Leonardo ftands near the Tiber. 
In the year 1527, the greater part 
of it was burned down by the Me: 
netian foldiers, who came to the 
affitance of Clement VII. then be- 
fieged in the caftle of St. Angelo. 
The view is taken from a public 
fountain, which lies at the foot of a 
craggy hill, called alfo the Bor- 
ghetto, On coming from Rome, 
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dreams but fich as are asreeable 5 
and as we are more frequently-in a 
good, than a bad ftate of health, 
our natural flate is to defire, to hope, 
and toenjoy. Itis true, that the 
imagination, which gives us fome 
agreeable moments, expofes us, 
when once we are undeceived, to 
others which are painful. There is 
no perfon who does not wifh to 

referve his life, his health, and 
Fis property; but the imagination 
reprefents to us our life, as a thing 
which ought to be very long; our 
health eftablifhed and unchangeable; 
and our fortune inexhauttible: 
when the two latter of thefe illu- 
fions ceafe before the former, we 
are much to be pitied. 


re BORGHETTO. 


OF THE SAME. 


you enter a ruined town by a gate 
of ancient ftruéture, and at the foot 
of the hill you are. prefented with 
the beautiful view in the annexed 
plate. From this town to Narni 
are ftill to be fecn remains of the 
Flaminean way, which, on account 
of the many holes in it, the carriers 
avoid as much as poffible, as alfo 
on account of its prefent ruined 
ftate. 


DISSERTATION on tHe TARTARS, 
Being the fifth Anniverfary Difcourfe delivered to the Society Feb, 21,1788, 
From the Afiatic Refearches. 
[ Continued from Page 201. } 


i, (ye firft enquiry, concern- 

ing the languages and letters 
of the Tartars, prefents us with a 
deplorable void, or with a profpeé 
as barren and dreary as that of their 
defarts. The Tartars, in general, 


had no literature (in this point all 

authorities appear to concur); the 

Turks had no letters ; the Huns, ac- 

cording to Procopius, had not even 

heard of them; the magnificent 
Vou, X, 


Chengiz, whofe empire included an 
area of near eighty {quare degrees, 
could find none of his own Mon- 
gals, as the beft authors inform us, 
able to write his difpatches; and 
Taimir, a favage of sions natural 
parts, and paffionately fond of 
hearing hiftories read to him, could 
himfelf neither write nor read. It 
is true, that Ibnu Arabfhah men- 
tions a fet of charaéters, called 

Nn Dilberjin, 
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Dilberjin, which were ufed in 
Khata: “he had feen them,” he 
fays, * and found them to confit 
«© of forty-one letters, a diltinét 
*fymbol being appropriated to 
«each long and fhort vowel, and 
“to each confonant hard or {foft, 
“or otherwile varied in pronun- 
6 cjation:” but Khata was in 
fouthern Tartary, on the confines 
of India; and, from his defcripiion 
of the charatters there in ute, we 
cannot but fufpe& them to have 
been thofe of Tibet, which are 
manifeftly Indian, bearing a greater 
refemblance to thofe of Bengal than 
to Divanagari. ‘The learned and 
eloquent Arab adds, “ that the 
« Tatars of Khata write in the 
6¢ Dilberjin letters all their tales and 
* hiftories; their journals, poems, 
«and mifcellanies; their diplomas, 
& records of {tate and juttice, the 
“laws of Chengiz, their public 
* regifters, and their compofitions 
sof every {pecies.” If this be 
true, the people of Khata mutt have 
been a polifhed and even a letteied 
nation ; and it may be true, without 
affe&ting the general pofition, that 
the Tartars were illiterate; but 
Ibnu Arabfhah was a profefled 
rhetorician, and it is impoffible to 
read the original paflage, without 
full conviétion that his obje& in 
writing it was to difplay his power 
of words in a flowing and modu- 
lated period, He fays further, that 
in Jaghataé, the people of Oighur, 
as he calls them, have a fy{tem 
of fourteen letters only, denomi- 
nated from themiclves Oighuri; 
and thofe are the charaéters which 
the Mongals are fuppoted, by fome 
authors, to have borrowed. Abulg- 
hazi tells us only, that Chengiz 
employed the natives of Eighar as 
excellent penmen, but the Chincfe 
affert that he was forced to employ 
them, becaufe he had no writers at 
all among his natural-born fubjeMs ; 
and we aie alfured by many, that 
Kublaikhan ordered letters to be 
§uyented for his nation by a Tibetian, 
whom he rewarded with the dignity 


of chief Lama. The finall number 
of Eighuri letters might induce us 
to beheve, that they were Zend or 
Pahlavi, which muft have been cure 
rent in that country, when it was 
governed by the fons of Feridin; 
and if the alphabet afcribed to the 
Eighurians by M. Des Hautefrayes 
be correét, we may fafely decide, 
that in many of its letters it re. 
fembles both the Zend and the 
Syriack, with a remarkable dif. 
ference in the mode of conneéting 
them ; but as we can fcarce hope to 
fee a genuine {pecimen of them, 
our doubt muft remain in regard to 
their form and origin. The page 
exhibited by Hyde as Khatayan 
writing, is evidently a fort of broken 
Ciafick; and the fine manufcript at 
Oxford, from which it was taken, 
is more probably a Mendean work 
on fome religious fubjeé&, than, as 
he imagined, a code of Tartarian 
laws, Ihat very learned man ap- 
pears to have made a worfe miftake 
in giving us for Mongal charatters 
a page of writing, which has the ap- 
pearance of Japanefe or mutilated 
Chinefe letters. 

If the Tartars in general, as we 
have every reafon to believe, had 
no written memorials, it cannot be 
thought wonderful, that their fan- 
guages, like thofe of America, fhould 
have been in perputual flu€uation, 
and that more than fifty dialeéts, as 
Hyde had been credibly formed, 
fhouid be {[poken between Mofcow 
and China, by the many kindred 
tr:bes,or their feveral branches, which 
arc enumerated by Abilghazi. What 
thofe diale&ts are, and whether they 
really {prang from a common ftock, 
we fhall probably learn from Mr. 
Pallas, and other indefatigable men 
pon by the Ruffian Court; 
and it 1s from the Ruffians that we 
mui{t expe the moft accurate in- 
formation concerning their Afiatick 
fubje&ts. I perfuade sayfelf, that if 


their enquiries be judicioufly made ° 


and faithfully reported, the refult 
of them will prove, that all the 
languages properly ‘Lartarian.arofe 

from 
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from one common fource; except- 
ing always the jargons of fuch 
wanderers Or mountaineers, as, 
having long been divided from the 
main body of the nation, muft in a 
courfe of ages have framed feparate 
idioms for themfelves. The only 
Tartarian language of which I have 
any knowledge is, the Turkifh of 
Conftantinople, which is however, 
{fo copious, that whoever fhail know 
it perfe@tly, will eafily underltand, 
as we are affured by intelligent 


' authors, the diale&ts of Tatariftan; 


and we may collec from Abulghazi, 
that he would find little difficulty in 
the Calmac and the Mogul. I will 
not offend your ears by a dry 
catalogue of fimilar words in thofe 
different languages; but a careful 
inveltigation has convinced me, 
that as the Indian and Arabian 
tongues are feverally defcended 
from a common parent, fo thofe of 
Tartary might be traced to one 
ancient ftem, eflentially differing 
from the two others. It appears 
indeed, from a {tory told by Abilg- 
hazi, that the Virats and the Mon- 
gals ‘could not underftand each 
other; but no more can the Danes 
and the Englith, yet their dialeéts, 
beyond a doubt, are branches of the 
The diale& of 
the Moguls, in which fome hiftories 
of Taimair and his defcendants 
were originally compofed, is called 
in India, where a learned native fet 
me right when I ufed another word, 
Turci; not that it is precifely the 
fame with the Turkifh of the Oth- 
manlus, but the two idioms differ, 
perhaps, Icfs than Swedifh and 
German, or Spanifh and Portugueie, 
and certainly lefs than Welfh and 
Irith, In hope of afcertaining this 
point, I have long fearched in vain 
for the original works alcribed to 
Taimtr and Baber; but all the 
Moguls with whom I have converfed 
in this country, refembles the crow 
in one of their popular fables, who, 
having long affected to wal* like a 
pheafant, was unable after all to 
acquire the gracefulnels of that 
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elegant bird, and in the mean time 
unlearned his own natural gait : they 
have not learned the diale&t of 
Perfia, but have wholly forgotten 
that of their anceftors. 

A very confiderable part of the 
old Tartarian language, which in 
Afia would probably have been loft, 
is happily preferved in Europe; 
and if the ground-work of the 
Weftern Turkifh, when feparated 
from the Perfian and ivehides with 
which it is embellifhed, be a branch 
of the loft Oghizian tongue, I can 
affert with confidence, that it has 
not the leaft refemblance either to 
Arabick or Sanfcrit, and muft have 
been invented by a race of men 
wholly diftin& from the Arabs or 
Hindus. This fa& alone overfets 
the fyftem of M. Bailly, who con- 
fiders the Sanfcrit, of which he 
gives in feveral places 2 moft er- 
roneous account, as a fine monu- 
ment of his primeval Scythians, the 
preceptors of mankind, and planters 
of a fublime philofophy even in 
India; for he holds it an incon- 
teftible truth, that a language which 
is dead, fuppofes a nation which is 
deftreyed; and he feems to think 
fuch reafoning perfettly decifive of 
the queftion, without having re- 
courfe to aftronomical arguments, 
or the fpirit of ancient inftitutions: 
for my part, I defire no better proof 
than that which the language of the 
Brahmans affords, of an immemorial 
and total difference between the 
favages of the mountains, as the old 
Chinefe juftly called the Tartars, 
and the ftudious, placid, contem- 
plative inhabitants of thefe Indian 

lains. 

II. The geographical reafoning 
of M. Bailly may, perhaps, be 
thought equally fhallow, if not in- 
confiltent in fome degree with itfelf. 
‘An adoration of the fun and of 
“the fire,” fays he, “ muft necef- 
‘6 farily have arifeninacold region; 
6 therefore, it muft have been 
‘¢ foreign to India, Perfia, Arabia; 
*¢ therefore it muft have been de- 
* rived from Tartary.” No man, 
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I believe, who has travelled in 
winter through Bahar, or has even 
paffed a cold feafon at Calcutta, 
within the tropic, can doubt that 
the folar warmth is often defirable 
by all, and might have been con- 
fidered as adorable by the ignorant, 
in thefe climates; or that the return 
of {pring deferves all the falutations 
which it receives from the Perfian 
and Indian poets; not to rely on 
certain hiftorical evidence, that 
Antarah, a celebrated warrior and 
bard, a€tually perifhed with cold 
on a mountain of Arabia. To mect, 
however, an objeftion, which might 
naturally be made to the voluntafy 
fettlement, and amazing population, 
of his primitive race_in the icy 
regions of the north, he takes 
refuge in the hypothefis of M. 
Buffon, who imagines that our 
whole globe was at firft of a white 
heat, and has been gradually cool- 
ing from the poles to the equator ; 
fo that the Hyperborean countries 
had once a delightful temperature, 
and Siberia itlelf was even hotter 
than the climate of our temperate 
zones, that is, was in too hot a 
climate, by his firft propofition, 
for the primary worfhip of the fun. 
That the temperature of countries 
has not fuftained a change in the 
lapfe of ages, I will by no means 
infift; but we can hardly reafon 
conclufively from a variation of 
temperature to the cultivation and 
diffufion of fcience. If as many 
female elephants and tygrefles as 
we now find in Bengal had formerly 
littered in the Siberian forefts, and 
if their young as the earth cooled, 
had fought a genial warmth in the 
climates of the fouth, it would not 
follow that other favages, who 
migrated in the fame direction, and 
on the fame account, brought re- 
ligion and agp 9 x language 
and writing, art and {cience, into 
the fouthern latitudes. 

We are told by Abulghazi, that 
the primitive religion of human 
¢reatures, or the pure adoration of 
One Creator, prevailed in Tartary 


during the firft generations from 
Yafet, but was extin& before the 
birth of Oghiz, who reftored it in 
his dominions ; that, fome ages after 
him, the Mongals and the Turks 
relapfed into grofs idolatry ; but 
that Chengiz was a theift, and, ina 
converfation with the Muhammedan 
doftors, admitted their arguments 
for the being and attributes of the 
Deity to be unaniwerable, while he 
contefted the evidence of their 
prophet’s legation. From old Gree 
cian authorities we learn, that the 
Muflagetee worfhipped the fun; 
and the narrative of an embaily 
from JTuftin to the Khakan, or 
emperor, who then refided in a fine 
vale near the fource of the Irtifh, 
mentions the Tartarian ceremony 
of purifying the Roman ambafla 
dors, by conduéting them between 
two fires. The Tartars of that age 
are reprefented as adorers of the 
four elements, and believers in an 
invifible {pirit, to whom they facri- 
ficed bulls and rams. Modern trae 
vellers relate, that, in the feftivals 
of fome Tartarian tribes, they pour 
a few drops of a confecrated liquor 
on the ftatues of their gods; after 
which an attendant fprinkles a lit. 
tle of what remains three times 
towards the fouth in honour of fire, 
towards the weft and caft in honour 
of water and air, and as often 
towards the north in honour of the 
earth, which contained the reliques 
of their deceafed anceflors: now all 
this may be very true, without 
proving a national affinity between 
the Tartars and Hindus; for the 
Arabs adored the planets and the 
powers of nature; the Arabs had 
carved images, and made libations 
ona black ftone; the Arabs turned 
in prayer to different quarters of the 
heavens; yet we know with certainty, 
that the Arabs are a diftin& race 
from the Tartars; and we might as 
well infer, that they were the fame 
people, becaufe they had each his 
Nomades, or wanderers for pafture; 
and becaufe the Turcmans, defcribed 
by Ibnu Arabfhah, and by him 

called 

















called Tatars, are like moft Arabian 
tribes, paftoral and war-like, hof- 

itable and generous, wintering and 
Lumering on different plains, and 
rich in herds and flocks, horfes and 
camels; but this agreement in man- 
ners proceeds from the fimilar na- 
ture. of their feveral defarts, and 
their fimilar choice of a free ram- 
bling life, without evincing a com- 
munity of origin, which they could 
{carce have had without preferving 
fome remnant at leaft of a common 
language. 

Many Lamas, we are aflured, or 

riefts of Buddha, have been found 
Feitled in Siberia ; but it can hardly 
be doubted, that the Lamas had 
travelled thither from Tibet, whence 
it is more than probable, that the 
religion of the Buddha’s was im- 
ported into fouthern Chinefe Tar- 
tary; fince we know, that rolls of 
Tibetian writing has been brought 
even from the borders of the Caf- 
pian, The complexion of Buddha 
himfelf, which, according to the 
Hindus, was between white and 
ruddy, would perhaps have con- 
vinced M. Bailly, had he known 
the Indian tradition, that the faft 
great legiflator and god of the eaft 
was a Tartar; but the Chinefe con- 
fider him as a native of India; the 
Brahmins infift, that he was born 
in a foreft near Gaya; and many 
reafons may lead us to fufpeét, that 
his religion was carried from the 
weft and tke fouth to thofe eaftern 
and northern countries, in which it 
prevails, On the whole, we meet 
with few or no traces in Scythia of 
Indian rites and fuperttitions, or of 
that poetical mythology with which 
the Sanfcrit poems are decorated ; 
and we may allow the Tartars to 
have adored the {un with more rea- 
fon than any fouthern people, 
without admitting them to have 
been the fole original inventors of 
that univerfal folly : we may even 
doubt the originality of their venera- 
tion for the tour elements, which 


forms a principal part of the ritual. 


introduced by Zeratyfht, a native 
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of Rai in Perfia, born in the reign 
of Gufhtasf, whofe fon Pafhiten is 
believed by the Parfi’s to have re- 
fided long in Tartary, at a place 
called Cangidir, where a magnificent 
palace is faid to have been built by 
the father of Cyrus, and where the 
Perfian prince, who was a zealot in 
the new faith, would naturally have 
difleminated its tenets among the 
os Tartars, 

f any philofophy, except na- 
tural ethicks, which the rudeft 
fociety requires and experience 
teaches, we find no more veftiges 
in Afiatick Tartary and Scythia, 
than in ancient Arabia; nor would 
the name of a philofopher and a 
Scythian have been ever conneéted 
if Anacharfis had not vifited Athens 
and Lydia for that inftruétion which 
his birth-place could not -have af- 
forded him. But Anacharfis was 
the fon of a Grecian woman, who 
had taught him her language, and 
he foon learned to defpife his own. 
He was unqueftionably a man of a 
found underftanding and fine parts; 
and among the lively fayings which 
gained him the reputation of a wit 
even in Greece, it is related by 
Diogenes Laertius, that when an 
Athenian reproached him with be- 
ing a Scythian, he an{wered, “ My 
** country is indeed adifgrace to me, 
“but thou art a difgrace to thy 
“country.” What his country 
was in regard to manners and civil 
duties, we may learn from his fate 
in it; for when, on his return from 
Athens, he attempted to reform it 
by intruding the wile laws of his 
friend Solon, he was killed in a 


Ahunting party with an arrow fhot 


by his own brother, a Scythian 
chieftain. Such was the philofophy 
of M. Bailly’s Atlantes, the firft 
and moft enlightened of nations! 
We are affured, however, by the 
learned author of the Dabifian, 
that the Tartars under Chengiz and 
his defcendants were lovers of 
truth; and would not even preferve 
their lives by a violation of it, De 
Guignes afcribes the fame veracity, 
the 
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the parent of all virtues, to the 
Huns; and Strabo, who might only 
mean to lafh the Grecks by praifing 
Barbarians as Horace extolled the 
wandering Scythians, merely to 
fatirize his luxurious countrymen, 
informs us, that the nations of 
Scythia deferved the praife due to 
wifdom, heroic friendfhip, and 
juftice; and this praife we may 
readily allow them on his authority, 
without fuppofing them to have 
been the preceptors of mankind. 
As to the laws of Zamolxis, con- 
cerning whom we know as little as 
of the Scythian Deucalion, or of 
Abaris the Hyperborean, and to 


whofe ftory even Herodotus gave 
no credit, I lament, for many: rea. 
fons, that if ever they exifted th 
have not been preferved: it is cer. 
tain that a fyflem of laws, called 
Yafac, has been celebrated in Tay. 
tary fince the time of Chengiz, who 
is faid to have republifhed them in 
his empire, as his inftitutions were 
afterwards adopted and enforced by 
Taimir; but they feem to have 
been a common or traditionary 
law, and were probably not te. 
duced into writing till Chengiz had 
conquered a nation who were able 
to write. 

[ To be concluded in our next. 


Ox tug CULTIVATION or WHEAT sy tHe DRILL PLOWs 
BY MR, PETER SMITH. 


From the Tranfaélions of the Soctety of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 


Hes’ heard much faid in 
favour of Cooke’s drill and 
horfe hoe, I was determined to make 
a comparative experiment on a 
twelve-acre piece, one halt of which 
was drilled, the other half fown 
broad-caft. In June, 1790, the 
above piece, a mixed foil or gra- 
velly ioam, was ploughed one fur- 
row from a two-years grafs layer, 
and fown with turneps. The tur- 
neps being taken by the fly, | con- 
verted the whole twelve acres 1nio 
a fallow for wheat, by twice plough- 
ing, three times harrowing, and 
once rolling. On the t2th of Oc- 
tober, the land was meafured and 
equally divided; on the 14th, be- 
gan to fow byoad-caft under fur- 
row, with the ufual quantity of this 
country, viz. two bufhels and a half 
per acre (our bufhcl is eight gallons 
and three quarts meafure): on the 
15th, finifhed the broad-caft: the 
two following days, the fix acres 
intended to be drilled, were plough- 
ed (in order to give both an equal 
quantity of work) into lands nine 


feet fix inches wide, a proper width 
for Cooke’s drill, and drilled ac 
cordingly, a few days after, with one 
bufhel per acre of the fame meafure 
as above. To do the drill juftice, 
I muft obferve that the young plants 
fuffered very much from the rooks 
picking the grain out of the drill, 
which left fo thin a plant, that fome 
of my neighbours went fo far as to 
fay, I fhould have no crop: it was 
alfo, 1 believe, injured, one acre in 
fix, by a leading land-ditch ftop- 
ping, which overflowed that part 
of the field with water for fome 
time, and being dire€tly acrofs the 
lands, hindered me from {carifying 

fo foon as I would have done. 
During the winter, the broaft-calt 
had by a great deal the beft appear- 
ancc ; but in a little time, after the 
drilled wheat was {carified, which 
was done the fecond week in 
March, it evidently got the lead, 
being then of a darker green, and 
more healthy colour. In April the 
drilled wheat was horfe-hoed; a 
the fame time the broad-caft was 
hand- 


* For this fet of experiments the Society of Arts, &c. prefented Mr. Smith witha 


filver medal and twenty guineas, 





























hand-hoed; and in May the drilled 
wheat was hand-hoed, as at that 
time I had not a driil of my own, 
nor could I at that time borrow. 
The drilled now beat the broad-caft 
much ; it tillered well: I told from 
twenty to thirty {tems from a fingle 
plant with wonderful ears, contain- 
ing from ninety to one hundred 
kernels in one ear. The broad- 
caft became ripe firft; but both 
were cut ‘at the fame time, that is, 
the fame men cut the drilled imme- 


diately after it: the broad-caft was 


carted two days before the drilled; 
but both were got without any rain, 
and laid in the fame barn, with a 
layer of drag rakings between them, 
in order to threfh them feparately. 
Both crops were threfhed by the 
fame men with great exattnefs, The 
produce of the fix acres drilled, was 
twenty-five quarters, fix bufhels ; 
the produce of the broad -caft, 
twenty-four quarters, one bufhel 
and ahalf. Produce of the drill 
per acre, thirty-four bufhels, one 
peck, and four quarts; produce of 
the broad-caft pet acre, thirty-two 
bufhels, one peck : that is, two bus 
fhels and four quarts in favour of 
the drill, which, with one bufhel 
and a half of feed faved, is three 
bufhels and a half and four quarts, 
which may be eftimated at about 
twenty fhillings per acre, in favour 
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of the drill. This, though confi- 
derable, is but trifling, compared 
with the benefit the land has re- 
ceived from being fcarified and 
hoi fe-hoed, which was very vifible 
when the crops were cut, the drilled 
{tubble being very clean, and the 
broad-caft foul, 

The expence in the cultivation 
of the two crops was nearly the 
fame. The drilled wheat was once 
{carified, and once horfe-hoed, at 
eight-pence per acre each time; 
alfo hand-hoed at three fhillings and 
fix-pence peracre, The broad-caft 
was hoed at five fhillings per acre. 
I muft here obferve, that it is not 
ufual to hand-hoe broad-caft wheat 
in this part of the country, though 
prattifed in fome parts; but, in or- 
der to be fatisfied and to make up 
my mind about drilling, I deter- 
mined to run the drill hard, by do- 
ing what I could to the broad-caft; 
and I am decidedly of opinion, 
that if I had not hoed the broad 
caft, and if the drill had not fuf- 
fered by the rooks, and by being 
overflowed with water as before- 
mentioned, the drill would have 
beat the broad-caft at leaft one- 
fourth part; and, as the beft proof 
I can give of my opinion as a sae 
1 have drilled all my wheat, viz. 
forty acres. 


On tue USE or OAK LEAVES tn TANNING, 


BY THE REV. 


MR, SWAYNE, 


From the Same. 


NOWING that the bark of 

the oak was a chief material in 
the art of tanning leather, and con- 
ceiving that every other part of 
that tree was fraught with the fame 
altringent principle, through which 
the bark becomes fo efficient in that 
art; the thought had often occurred, 
that the leaves might be advanta- 
geoufly applied for the fame pur- 
pofe, Having in my poffeffion a 
quantity of thofe leaves, which had 


been colle&ed on account of the 
galls attached to them, I was de- 
firous of afcertaining the proportion 
of aftringent matter contained in 
them, and of comparing it with 
that contained in the bark. It was 
fome time before I could think of a 
method of doing this; and whether 
the method I at length ufed was 
fully adequate to the intention, 
mutt be left to the determination of 
thofe who have more knowledge in 
chemiftry 
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chemiftry than I can pretend to. 
The well-known property which 
this aftringent matter poffefles, of 
uniting or ftriking a black colour, 
with the calx of iron, fuggefted to 
me that its quantity might probably 
be afcertained, by extracting this 
matter, through the medium of hot 
water in which it is known to be 
foluble, faturating the extraét with 
a known weight of the calx of iron, 
and afterwards filtering, drying, and 
weighing it. Suppofing martial vi- 
triol to contain iron in a very pro- 
per ftate for this experiment, the 
firft thing I had to do, was, to afcer- 
tain the weight of iron in a given 
weight of vitriol; and this [I at- 
tempted by the following proccfs: 
I weighed five pennyweights of vi- 
triol; diflulved it in water; and 
added a like weight of vegetable 
fixed alkali, which immediately pre- 
cipitated the iron: the mixture was 
then thrown on a paper filtre, the 
weight of which was noted down; 
and, after being plentifully elu- 
triated with hot water, the refidue 
was dried and weighed. Its weight, 
exclufive of the filtre, was two pen- 
nyweights thirteen grains. This 


[proportion of iron in martial vitriol, 


differs from that given by Profeffor 
Neumann, from his Analyfis (fee 
Lewis’s tranflation of Neumann’s 
Chemiftry, Vol. I. p. 278); but it 
is neceifary to mention, that the 
vitriol which I made ufe of had 
been kept in a dry place, uninclofed 
in a glafs veffel, by which it had loft 
much of its water of cryftallization; 
and this accounts for the difference. 
At the fame time, and from the 
fame parcel of vitriol, I weighed 
feveral other portions, for after- 
ex periments. 

The weight of iron, in a given 
weight of vitriol, being known, I 
then attempted to follow the pro- 
cefs above fuggefted; but, ‘upon 
trial, found that the coloured par- 
ticles were fo minute or fo inti- 
mately mixed, that they pafled with 
the fluid through the filtre; this I 
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attributed to the prefence of the 
vitriolic acid, and its clofe attach. 
ment to the coloured particles, 
With a view, therefore, to defiro 
this fufpeéted combination, by ft 
fenting to the acid a fubftance with 
which it has a nearer affinity, I add. 
ed fome mild falt of tartar, which 
inftantly produced the defired effet 
and brought on an entire feparation 
of the coloured mafs. I then went 
on with my intended experiments 
in the following manner, ; 

I took a half-peck meafure full of 
dried oak leaves, well preffed down 
from which I had before feparated 
feveral ounces of mufhroom galls 
and having put them ina brafs ket- 
tle, with a fufficient quantity of 
water, boiled them therein for two 
hours. The decoftion was then 
poured from the leaves, and frehh 
water added to them; this was like- 
wife boiled for a confiderable time, 
till it was judged that the water had 
extracted all the aftringent matter; 
both decoé&tions were then boiled 
down, in the fame kettle, to one 
gallon. In a certain meafure of 
this concentrated extra@, I diffolved 
five pennyweights of green vitriol, 
and afterwards added the like weight 
of falt of tartar: this mixture was 
then thrown on a filtre of finking 
paper, (the weight of which was 
three pennyweights) ; and, after be- 
ing perfeétly clixated with hot water, 
the refiduum was dried and weighed, 


ie 23 Dwts. Grs. 
The filtre, with its contents, 
weighed - — — — 14 
Subtraé& the weight of the 
filtre meee $ 0 
un to 
Subtra& the calx of iron 2 13 
There remains of aftringent 
matter — <s = == 2 1 


Two pints of this reduced extra& 
were {till farther evaporated to one 
pint; and a like meafure of this 
was treated as the former, 
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: Dwts. Grs.. 
The filtre, with its contents, 
weighed - — — — 7 1 
Subtraét the filtrey which 
weighed - — — —= 2 15 


4 10 
Subtra&t the calx of iron 2 13 


Remaind. ofaftringent matter 1 21 
I then obtained from a tanner two 
ounds of oak bark, which was per- 
feGtly dry, and, after cutting it into 
thin fhavings with a plane, boiled it 
in three portions of water for feveral 
hours, till, from the colour as well 
as the tafte of the laft decoétion, the 
aftringency {eemed to be perfeétly 
extratted. Thefe feveral decoftions 
were added together, and evaporated 
to the fame quantity as thofe of the 
leaves, namely, one gallon. An 
equal meafure of this, as above, pro- 
duced by the like treatment, a refi- 
duum which, with its filtre, Dwts. Grs, 
weighed —— —— — — 10 
Subtra& the filtre, which 
weighed — —- —= -—— 2 19 
4 15 
Subtra& the calx of iron 2 13 





Remaind, ofaftringent matter 22 





A quart of this reduced extraé 
was further concentrated to a pint, 
and an equal meafure of this was 
treated as before. 

Dwts. Crs. 
The filtre, with its contents, 

weighed ~ — ——_ — g 12 
Subtra& the filtre, which 

weighed —- — ==» — 2 15 





6° 21 
Subtra& the calx ofiron 2 13 





Remaind. of aftringent matter 4 8 





Thefe experiments do not exaétly 
tally; fince, in thofe with the leaves, 
the amount of aftringent matter, in 
the fecond experiment, ought to 
have been double that of the firlt; 

Vou, X, 


and, in thofe with the bark, the 
a{tringent matter of the firft experi- 
ment ought to have been half as 
much as that of the fecond, The 
fuppofition of a {mall inaccuracy in 
the Weighing, or a {mall lofs in the 
progefs of thefe experiments, will 
tend to reconcile them: where the 
error lay, in the firft inftance, I can- 
not pretend to guefs, In the firft 
experiment with the bark, the filtre 
caught fire while it was drying; and 
although it was extinguifhed almoft 
immediately, yet there muft have 
been a lofs of fome grains from it. 
Notwithftanding the experiments 
do not perfeétly accord, yet I think 
we may fairly deduce from them, 
rovided the method of trial be not 
Objefted to, that half a peck of 
leaves contain nearly as much aftrin- 
gent matter, as one pound of bark. 
Oak bark was fold in this neigh- 
bourhood, laft feafon, for five gui- 
neasaton. In its marketable ftate, 
it is by no means fufficiently dry for 
prefervation; and the tanners are 
obliged to dry it more perfe&ly; 
and, at a confiderable trouble and 
expence, they likewife get it cleaned 
from much extraneous matter. The 
lols of weight, from thefe operations, 
cannot, I fhould fuppofe, be efti- 
mated at Iefs than twenty fhillings 
per ton. What I mean is, that, if 
a ton of bark coft the tanner, in the 
firit purchafe, five guineas, the fame 
weight of bark, when properly dried 
and cleaned, will ftand him in fix 
pounds five fhillings; for the fake 
of eafier calculation, we will fay fix 
ounds, I have heretofore had oak, 
en colle&ed for the purpofe of 
making hot-beds for melons (for 
which they are excellent), at three- 
pence and four-pence per fack of 
four bufhels, or thirty-two half 
pecks, which, according to the con- 
clufion above, are equal to thirty- 
two pounds of bark. Thirty-two 
pounds of bark, at fix pounds per 
ton, come to one fhilling and eight- 
pence halfpenny and a fraftion. If 
then my premifes {tand unimpeach- 
ed, it <a follow that the tanner 
Og might 
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might obtain as much = aftringent 
matter in leaves, for four-pence, as 
cofts him in bark five times that 
fum: whether it would equally an- 
iwer his purpofe, remains to be 
proved. There would be undoubt- 
edly much trouble, and fome ex- 
pence, in drying the leaves, Which 
would be neceffary, in order to pre- 
ferve them; and they would occupy 
much room. Perhaps for thefe rea- 
fons, the moft ceconomical plan 
would be, to obtain a concentrated 
extraét from them, on or near the 
place where they fhould be colle&ed, 
which might be conveyed and after- 
wards ftored in cafks. This like- 
wile remains as the fubjeét of expe- 
riment; but, before leaves can in 
any way be legally ufed by the tan- 
ner, it is neceflary that the att of 
parliament be repealed, which con- 
fines him to the ufe of afh and oak 
bark: this reftri€tion was probably 
laid, not folely from the belief that 


thofe fubftances were the moft pros 
per for the purpofe of tanning lea 
ther, but likewife to encourage the 
planting and nurturing of thofe va- 
luable timber-trees. Be this as it 
may, at prefent it rather operates to 
their defiruétion, than prefervation 
or increafe; fince the high price 
which oak bark now bears, proves 
an irrefiftible temptation with needy 
proprietors, to cut down their oaks 
before they arrive at a roper age 
for timber. Should oak leaves ever 
come in much requeft for tanning, 
this doubtlefs would prove an anti- 
dote to the rage of felling, and an 
effectual prefervative of . timber; 
lince no one furely would ever think 
of felling his oaks prematurely, 
whilft they yielded him an annual 
profit by ftanding. 

N.B. The vitriol was in every 
cale fufficient to faturate the aftrin- 
gent matter, and the quantity of falt 
of tartar fufficient for the acid. 


An ACCOUNT or tut MAGNETIC MOUNTAIN or CANNAY, 
BY GEORGE DEMPSTER, OF DUNNICHEN, ESQ, 


From the Tranfaéltons of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 


ANNAY is an ifland of ten or 
twelve miles in circumference, 
with an excellent harbour in its 
bofom. Near this harbour, on a hill 
of fome height, called the Compats 
Hill, there is a little hole dug, about 
a foot or two in depth. A compats 
laced in this hoie is inftantly 
difturbed, and ina fhort time veers 
about to the eaftward, till at laft 
the north point fettles itfelf in a 
due foutherly direétion, and re- 
mains there. Ata very little diftance 
from this hole, perhaps on the very 
edge of it, the needle recovers its 
ufual pofition. 
This fingular circumftance was 
“known when Mariim wrote his ac- 
@ount of thefe iflands, and is taken 
notice of by him. He indeed fays, 
the compafs then fettled at due catt, 
which is alfo-very curious. What 
increafes the fingularity of this 


alteration in the needle, is a dif- 


covery lately made by Hettor 
M‘Neil, Efq. tackfman of | the 
iland. He mentioned the circum- 


{tance to us: and Lord Bredalbane, 
Sir Adam Ferguffon, Mr. Ifaac 
Hawkins Brown, and the reft of 
the company, went to examine the 
fat. The harbour, on the north 
fide, is formed by a bold rock of 
bafalt, which may be about halfa 
mile below, and to the fouthward 
of the Compafs Hill, of which this 
rock is a continuation. We rowéd 
ander this-rock ; and when the boat 
reached its center, immediately 
under the rock, and almoft touching 
it, the north point of our compals 
veered about, and fettled at due 
fouth and remained there. This 
experiment was frequently repeated 
with the fame fuccels; but this 
effect was confined alfo to a very 
{mail 
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{mall part of the rock, which feemed 
tous dire€tly fouth from the hole 
on Compafs Hill, At a little dif- 
tance, on either fide, the needle re- 
covered its ufual pofition. His 
lordfhip then direéted the boat to 
row with great quicknefs paft the 
rock, when, upon our croffing the 
place which had before affeéted the 
needle, it was again affeéted during 
the paflage, though very quick, and 
recovered foon after pafling this 
point. We could hardly venture 
to affign any caufe for thefe ap- 
pearances, but by fuppofing fome- 
thing magnetical in the rock ex- 
tending the whole diftance from 
the Compafs Hill to the head land 
at the mouth of the harbour.— 
If this fhould prove to be the 
cafe, we had no {cruple in pro- 
nouncing this to be the largeft load- 
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flone as yet difcovered in the world. 

A part of the rock was broken 
off, at the very {pot where this 
affeftion of the needle was obferved, 
and was applied to the compafs 
when removed from the rock; but 
it {eemed to produce no effeft upon 
the needle whatfoever. Alfo, the 
compafs was carried about the length 
of the boat from the rock, but in a 
line with Compafs Hill; and it was 
alfo placed in the fame line on the 
oppolite fide of the harbour, at about 
a quarter of a mile’s diftance; nei- 
ther of thefe experiments produced 
any effe& on the needle, 

In this ifland there are many 
columnar appearances, not unlike 
to Staffa; and feveral, both ftraight 
and bent, and every way as regular, 
which feem alfo to have, like Staffa, 
efcaped obfervation till very lately. 


ACCOUNT or tnt ISLAND or CYPRUS, 


BY THE ABBE MAKITI, 


‘ban ifland contained formerly 
nine kingdoms, tributary to 
Egypt, and foon after to the Ro- 
mans, From the emperors of the 
welt it pafled to thofe of the eaft: 
but it was taken from them by the 
Arabs, under the reign of Heraclius, 
Ifaac, a prince of the family of the 
Comenii, who governed it with the 
title of duke, being fired with am- 
bition, feized on the whole ifland, 
and eftablifhed himfelf fovereign of 
it, The weaknefs of the empire for 
along time favoured the views of 
the ulurper; but in 1191, Richard 
the Firft, king of England, deprived 
him of it, together with his life. Be- 
ing afterwards fold by this monarch 
to the Templars, difference of re- 
ligion caufed the inhabitants to take 
up armsagain({t their new fovereigns; 
and the knights apprehending that 
they fhould not be able to keep 
peaceable poffeffion of it, delivered 
it back*to Richard, who renounced 
itin favour of Guy de Lufignan. 
In 1460, Charlotte, the laft hetrefs 
of this family, was expelled from 


it by James, her natural brother. 
She married Lewis of Savoy; and 
on this account the dukes of that 
country ftill affume the title of 
King of Cyprus. After the death 
of James, Catherine Cornaro, his 
widow, finding herfelf without male 
children, made over this kingdom 
in 1480 to the republic of Venice. 
But they did not long enjoy their 
acquifition: the Turks rendered 
themfelves mafters of it in 1570, 
and every thing concurred to fecure 
their conqueift, . But how comes it 
that thefe people, reftlefs and ree 
bellious under their firft fovereigns, 
fubmit with fo much docility to 
the yoke of the Ottoman empire? 
Is it becaufe a defpotic government, 
which falls heavieft on the opulent, 
and confequently the leaft nume- 
rous part of a nation, is as they fay, 
more favourable to the poorer 
claffes, who form the bulk of the 
ftate? There is a caufe lefs remote, 
the idea of which prefents itfelf to 
the minds of thefe unfortunate peo- 
ple. ‘the robult flave raifes, and 
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carries without difficulty, a mode- 
rate burden ; but if it is greater than 
his ftrength can bear, it will foon 
overpower him; and the unhappy 
wretch, when once thrown down, 
muft ever after creep and’ drag 
himfelf along, after the manner of 
animals,’ Such are ‘the effe&s of 
defpotifm ; it crufhes man ; deftroys 
his nobleft faculties; and, while his 
exertion. is confined within the 
narrow circle of his wants, he at 
length lofes all fenfe of his own 
dignity: afenfe which, when pro- 
perly revived, has been at all times, 
among. people kept in a iftate of 
flavery, the principle of revolutions, 
and the fignal of liberty. However 
this may be, Ferdinand I. of Medi- 
cis, grand duke of Tufcany, at- 
tempted to take Cyprus;'and would 
certainly have fucceeded, fay the 
hiftorians, had he been pravided 
with better generals. 

' This beautiful ifland is two hun- 
dred and twenty miles in length, 
fixty-five in breadth, and about fix 
hundred in circumference, com- 
prehending the gulphs.” A chain 
of mountains, the higheft of which 
are Olympus, St. Croix, and Buf- 
favent, crofs and divide it from eaft 
to welt. ' 

The largeft of its plains is that of 
Meflarea, where the wandering eye 
lofes itfelf in an extent of feventy- 
eight miles in length, and thirty in 
breadth; while a variety of objetts 
add to the pleafure arifing from a 
view of thisimmenfe horizon, “ 

There are few rivers or torrents 
here the beds of which, even in 
winter, are not entirely dry; and 
this is owing to the great {carcity 
of rain.’ The heavens, as one may 
fay,'are of brafs'; and hiftorians 
affure’ us that, in the reign of Con- 
ftantine, no rain fell in this ifland 
for the fpace of thirty ‘years. ‘It 
may’ readily’ be ‘conceived how 
much‘ injury a drought of fo long 
continuance mutt do to population. 

There were here formerly a great 
nuinber of cities, of which nothing 
gt pyelent remains but the names, 
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and a few ruins. There are fome 
even, for the ancient fituation of 
which it would be in vain to fearch, 
Famagufta and Nicofia, are the only 
places of importance; unlefs Lar- 
nic, where the European merchants 
have their fattory, may be claffed 
in the fame rank. Befides thefe, 
Cyprus contains feven citadels, 
which are commanded by the fame 
number of governors. 

Cyprus has produced a great 

_many men diftinguifhed by their 
birth, their virtues, and their know. 
ledge. ‘Strabo does not hefitate to 
fay, that in this re{peé it is fuperior 
to the greater part of the Grecian 
iflands, 

Some authors tell us that the air 
of this ifland is bad and unhealth- 
ful. This prejudice prevents many 
ftrangers from remaining in it long 
enough to make the experiment 
themielves, But people who have 
lived here a year have been con- 
vinced of the wholefomenefs of the 
air, and of the error of the ancient 
writers. obey 

Tertian and quartan fevers are, 
it is true, very common and very 
obftinate in Cyprus, as well as in 
all the Levant; but this is not owing 
to the malignity of the air: befides, 
it is very eafy to avoid them. For 
ten whole months J was affliated 
with an ague; and as my experi- 
ence may be ufeful to others, I fhall 
here give a few obfervations on the 
fubject. I was very foon {fenfible 
that I myfelf gave occafion for thoie 
relapfes which prolonged it fo much. 
The exceffive heat of the climate 
caufes an abundant aud continual 
perfpiration, If people in that 
{ituation are imprudent enough to 
ex pofe themfelves to the leaft breath 
of wind, the pores become fhut, 
and perfpiration is ftopped, which 
infallibly brings on a fever. Ano- 
ther eaaite is, the immoderate ule of 


{trong liquors,‘and certain fruits, 
particularly cucumbers and melons, 
Even the inhabitants of the country 
feldom efcape this kind of epidemi- 
cal diforder, ‘¢fpecially in Se 
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but by flight bleeding, and leaving 
nature to herfelf, they are cured 
without ufing remedies, and without 
any other regimen than that of 
abftaining from fruits. This me- 
thod, I muft confefs, would not be 
fuficient for Europeans ; from them 
this malady requires a little more 
care. Itisattended with confidcra- 
ble danger, and cannot be pre- 
vented but by a rigid and ftriét re- 
gimen, Exercife on horfeback is a 
remedy which the Turks and the 
Greeks employ alfo with fuccefs, at 
leaft to guard againft thofe obftruc- 
tions which are occafioned by this 
foecies of fever. The latter, fome- 
times harafled and worn out with 
the inflexible obftinacy of the dif- 
eafe, at the moment when the 
fhivering fit is about to come on, 
take a large glafs-full of excellent 
Cyprus wine; and this agreeable 
remedy is more efficacious than any 
other. , 
Religions are very much diver- 
{ified in this ifland : the Turks never 
carried their tyranny fo far as to 
attempt to render theirs univerfal. 
I wifh to God that this moderation 
had always been adopted by fove- 
reigns; it would have faved abun- 
dance of human blood, and would 
not have fo often placed between 
the members of the fame nation a 
greater diltance than is to be found 
between people feparated by im- 
menfe feas, or inacceffible- moun- 
tains, The greater part of the in- 
habitants are Greek {chifmatics. 
Befides a multitude of Armenians, 
there aré here a great many Maro- 
nites, whofe religious praéticés and 
ceremonies are not much different 
from thofe of the Roman catholics. 
The Latins are far from being {6 
numerous; and ‘confift only of 
Europeans and the brotherhood of 
St. Francis, known throughout the 
Levant under the name of the 
Fathers of the Holy Land: a name 
by which I fhall always diftinguifh 
them in thefe memoits. ‘*  * 
‘The Turks here have a mullah, 
who isin fome meafure the chief 
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of the law; the Greeks an arch- 
bifhop, and three bifhops; the 
Armenians a bifhop; the Maronites 
a high prieft; and the Latins two 
re€tors, one for the French, and the 
other for the Jtalians. Religious 
toleration in this ifland is extended 
to all nations, 


‘There are very few Englifh here;’ 


and it is doubtlefs for this reafon 
that they have neither a church, a 
chapel, nor a minifter of their re- 
ligion. Should they happen to 
multiply, they will probably endea- 
vour to procure all thefe things.— 
Here, as elfewhere, it is known 


that man is by excellence a religious 


being; and that religion is the 
ftrongeft bond that attaches a peo- 
ple to their fovereign, by exhibiting 
him as the repreientative of the 
Deity: the policy of government 
therefore would certainly not fuffér 
the dangerous example to fubfift, of 
a people without worfhip, in the 
bofom of an empire, where the im- 
portance of religious opinions is 
every day experienced. 

The Greek and Turkifh fan- 

guages here equally prevail, and 
rom this mixture there refults a 
corruption of the two idioms. The’ 
Greek, however, in its words, has 
preferved the purity of the ancient 
dialeé ; but the pronunciation of it 
has been totally changed fince the 
arrival of the Venetians in the 
ifland. Commercial people gene- 
rally fpeak the Italian language, 
and a very few of them the French. 
It is obferved that the Orientals 
learn the Italian much eafier than 
the Europeans. 

The Cypriots are, in general, 
well made: they are tall3 have a 
noble and agreeable air; and in their 
manner of living they are very 
fober and temperate. The women 
have nothing beautiful but their 
eyes; their features are deftitute of 
delicacy: yet they have always been 
held in the higheft eftimation for 
their charms; and it is from among 
them that our writers of love-fongs 
fele& their models: but it muft be 
confefled 
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confeffed that the European ladies 
have no occafion to be proud of 
the comparifon; for there are few 
of them remarkabe for their beauty. 
They are pretty tall, of a very 
amorous difpofition, have little tafle 
for induftry, and feem much in- 
clined to indolence and voluptuou!- 
nefs, They, for the moft part, at- 
tain to a good old age; and it is not 
uncommon to fee great-grandmo- 
thers become tired of widowhood, 
and again enter into the bands of 
Hymen. All the Greeks are fond 
of pleafure; but the Cypriots give 
themfelves up to it with madnefs ;:. 
and the vivacity of this paflion, 
inftcad of being cooled, appears to 
revive more and more under the 
rod of defpotifm. 

The peoplehere clothe themfel ves 
in the fame manner as the inhabi- 
tants of Conitantinople. The la- 
dies are diflinguifhed by nothing 
but their light and lofty head-drets. 
This is a very ancient fafhion, and 
has hitherto been prefefved in the 
ifland. Their dreis, according to 
the Cyprian talte, is much clofer 
than that ufed by the Turks, and 
confifts of a fmall veft and petticoat 
of red cotton cloth. Their robe is 
of cloth, velvet, or filk : it is a long 
piece of {tuff proceeding from the 
fhoulders, which — below the 
arms, and hangs down to the 
ground. It does not meet before, 
and leaves that part of the body 
entirely uncovered. Their fhifts 
are of filk, and are manufactured 
in the kingdom. They wear breeches, 
or a kind of drawers; and to 
half boots. of yellow leather are 
fixed, towards the ancle, fandals, 
which ferve them for fhoes. They 
have no ftays; a plain veft of cot- 
ton marks out their fhape, and pre- 
ferves the pliablenefs of the body. 
Over the whole is thrown a very 
fine fhift, or light veil, with which 
their modefty 1s not contented, and 
to which they add one made of fome 
kind of ftuff Icfs delicate and tran{- 
parent. Around their necks they 
have gold chains, and their arms are 
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ornamented wtth jewels and pearls, 
Their head-drefs is an aflemblage of 
beautiful printed muflin handker. 
chiefs, arranged {o as to form fome- 
thing like a helmet; to the extre- 
mities of which they affix another 
handkerchief folded into the fhape 
of a triangle, and fuffered to float 
over the fhoulders. This kind of 
helmet raifes them a foot and a 
half, and gives them a theatrical 
and gigantic appearance. .Thele 
pyramidical head-drefles, fo fafhion. 
able in Cyprus and fome parts of 
Europe, offend both againit tafle 
and good fenfe. The head, of 
itfelf, is the malter-piece of nature; 
and I would gladly purfuade the 
fair fex that all thefe foreign orna- 
ments deftroy its effect. It occu 
pies the higheft and moft con{picu- 
ous part in the human figure, Na. 
ture has omitted nothing that could 
embellifh the face: fhe has {pread 
over it a frefh and delicate com- 
plexion; and rendered it ftill more 
itriking by the beautiful enamel of 
two rows of teeth, difpofed with 
the utmoft art. She has made it the 
feat of {miles and of modeity, The 
brilliant fenfe of feeing animates 
and enlivens the fcene. On each 
fide are fulpended the organs of 
hearing ; and the leaft motion in the 
human body becomes the fource of 
agreeable modulation and enchant 
ing expreflion, She has given it 
attitudes, graces, and motions, of 
which words can convey but an im- 
perfect idea. The hair hangs over 
it; and, like a light and floating 
fhade, {ets off its beauties to admira- 
tion. In fhort fhe has imprinted 
on it the feal of perfeétion ; and the 
head ferves, in fome meafure, asa 
cupola to the moft elegant of her 
works, To averload it with fuper 
fluous ornaments, is to deftroy. its 
admirable proportion; and to fub- 
ftitute, in the place of real beau- 
ties, childifh and ridiculous toys. 
Among the Cyprian ladies, the 


greater part of the hair is concealed 

under thefe ornaments; they, how- 

ever, divide it on the a 
an 
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and extend it over each temple 
towards the ears. Behind, they 
fuffer it to fall down in natural 
ringlets ; and thofe who have a large 
quantity of it, form it into eight or 
ten trefles. They are paffionately 
fond of perfumes, efpecially on the 
head, which they cover with all 
kinds of flowers.——The catholic 
ladies are very coquettifh. They 
are at great pains to difplay the 
elegance of their drefs; their eyes 
feem to invite adulation; and the 
opinion which they form of thofe 
around them, is decided by their 
flownels or readinefs to gratify their 
defire. The Turkifh ladies, on the 
contrary, modeft and referved, at 
leaft in appearance, are covered from 
head to foot with a robe of white 
cotton, The Cyprian ladies. in gene- 
ral, never appear in public but con- 
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cealed under a veil, which hides the 
greater part of their perfon. 

The kingdom of Cyprus was for a 
long time governed by a bafhaw ; but 
when the wand began to lofe its 
ancient {plendor, its expences be- 
came exceffive; and the people were 
fo oppretfed by taxes, that they com- 
plained of this burthen, and begged 
the Ottoman porte to give them, 
inttead of a bafhaw, ‘a muhaffil, or 
fimple governor, This requeft was 
complied with ; but the Cypriots, by 
changing their mafter, were not 
freed from oppreffion; and being 
equally haraffed under the muhaffil, 
they again complained, and _peti- 
tioned for a bafhaw. + All their fup- 
plications were however ufelefs; and 
they continue to groan under a yoke, 
whichthey once thought lefs fevere 
and burthenfome, 


{ To be continued. ] 


Tue ORIGIN orf 
From Curiopities 


F we abound with a multitude of 
feribblers, what ah infinite num- 
ber mult there be of critics, fince, 
according to the computation of 
one of the firft— 
“Ten cenfure wrong, for one who writes 
amifs!*? 

In the laft century, it was a con- 
folation, at leaft, for the unfuc- 
cefsful writer, that he fell infenfibly 
into oblivion. If he committed the 
private folly of printing what no 
one would purchafe, he had only to 
fettle the matter with his publifher : 
he was not arraigned at the public 
tribunal, as if he had committed a 
crime of magnitude. But, in thofe 
times, the nation was little addiéted 
to the cultivation of letters: the 
writers were then few, and_ the 
readers were not many. When, 
at length, a tafte for literature 
{pread itfelf through the body of the 
people, vanity induced the inex- 
perienced and the ignorant} to 


alpire to literary honours. To op- 
pofe thefe inroads into the haunts 


LITERARY 


JOURNALS, 
of Literature. 


of the mufes, periodical criticifin 
brandifhed its formidable weapon ; 
and it was by the fall of others that 
eur greateft geniufes have been 
taughtto rife. Multifarious writing 
produced multifarious ftri€tures ; 
and if the rays of criticifm were 
not always of the ftrongeft kind, 
yet fo many continually iffuing, 
formed a focus, which has en- 
lightened thofe whofe occupations 
had otherwife never permitted them 
to judge on literary compofitions. 
The origin of fo many Literary 
—— takes its birth in France. 
Denis de Sallo, ecclefiaftical coun- 
fellor in the. parliament of . Paris, 
invented the fcheme of a work of 
this kind. On the goth of May 
1665, appeared the firft number of 
his Fournal des Scavans. What is 
remarkable, he publifhed his Effay 
in the name of the Sieur de Hédou- 
ville, who was his footman. One 
is led to fuppofe, by this circum- 
ftance, that he entertained but a 
faint hope of its fuccefs; or, per- 


haps 
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haps, he thought that the fcurrility 
of criticifm might be fan&tioned by 
its fuppofed author. The work, 
however, met with fo favourable a 
reception, that Sallo had the fatif- 
fa€tion of fecing it, in the next 
year, imitated throughout Europe; 
and his Journal, at the fame time, 
‘tranflated into various languages. 
But, as moft authors lay themfelves 
too open to the fevere critic, the 
animadverfions of Sallo were given 
with fuch malignity of wit and 
afperity of criticifm, that the Jour- 
nal excited loud murmurs, and the 
moft heart-moving complaints pofhi- 
ble. Sallo, after having publifhed 
only his third Journal, felt the ir- 
ritated waf{ps of literature thronging, 
fo thick about him, that he very 
gladly abdicated the throne of 
criticifm. 

The reign of his fucceffor, Abbé 
Galloys—intimidated by the fate 
of Sallo—was of a milder kind. He 
contented himfelf with only giving 
the title of books, accompanied 
with extras. Such a conduét was 
not offenfive to their authors, and 
yet was not unufeful to the public. 
I do not, however, mean to favour 
the idea, that this fimple manner of 
noticing books is equal to found 
and candid criticifm. 

On the model of the Fournal des 
Scavans were formed our Philofo- 
phical Tranfaétions; with this dif- 
ference, however, that they only 
“notice objects of fcience, fuch as 
phyfics and mathematics. The 
‘Journal of Leiplic, entitled Ada 
Eruditorum, appeared in 1682, under 
the conduct of the erudite Men- 
kenius, profeilor in the univerfity 
‘of that city. The famous Bayle 
undertook, for Holland, a finmilar 
‘work, in 1683; and his Nowvelles de 
la Republique de Lettres appeared the 
firft of May in that year. This new 
Journal was every where well re- 
ceived; and deferved to be fo, for 
never were cridcifms given with 
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greater force. He poffefled the 
art of comprifing, in fhort extra@s 
the jufteft notion of a book, without 
adding any thing irrelevant or 
impertinent, Bayle difcontinued 
this work, in 1687, after having 
given thirty-fix volumes-in iemo, 
Others continued it to 1710, when 
it was finally clofed. A Mr, dela 
Roche formed an Englifh Journal 
entitled Memoirs of Literature, 
about the commencément of this 
century, which is well fpoken of in 
the Bibliotheque Raifonnée, It 
was afterwards continued by Mr, 
Reid, under the title of The Prefent 
State of the Republic of Letters, 
He fucceeded very well ; but, being 
obliged to make a voyage to China, 
it interrupted his ufeful labours. He 
was fucceeded by Meffieurs Camp- 
bell and Webfter; but the laft, for 
reafons of which I am ignorant, 
being difmiffed, it was again refumed 
by Mr. Campbell. This Journal 
does by no means rival our modem 
Reviews. I do not perceive that 
the criticif{m is more valuable; and 
certainly the entertainment is in- 
ferior, Our elder Journals feen 
only to notice a few of the bel 
publications; and this not with 
great animation of fentiment, or 
elegance of dition, 

Of our modern Journals it be- 
comes me to {peak with caution, It 
is not treading on afhes ftill glow. 
ing with latent fire, as Horace 
expreffes it, but it is rufhing 
through confuming flames. Let it 
be fufficient, that from their pages 
I acknowledge to have acquired 
a rich fund of critical obfervation ; 
and, if I have been animated by 
their eulogiums, I afcribe this 
honour, not fo much to the con- 
fined abilities nature. has beftowed 
on me, as to their ftridtures, 
which have taught me fomething 
of the delicacy of tafte, and fome- 
tlgng of che ardour of genius. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BRITISH PUBLICATIONS, 


Tye History or Hinpostan, 
SANSCRITAND CbASSICAL, FROM 
tHe BirtH OF Brauma. 8v0, 


London, 1793. 


HE firft fe&tion of this work 

which we have now before us, 
contains Indian antiquities, or dif- 
fertations on the ancient geographi- 
cal divifions, the pure fyftem of 
primeval theology, the grand code 
of civil laws, the original form of 
government, and the various and 
profound literature of Hindoftan, 
which is compared throughout with 
the religion, laws, government, and 
literature, of Perfia, Egypt, and 
Greece. This part is intended by 
the author as introdu€tory to, and 
illuftrative of, the hiftory of Hin- 
doftan. 

The author of this work is Mr. 
Thomas Maurice, who in a long 
preface informs us of his- motive for 
undertaking ‘the work, and of the 
affiftance he has obtained for com- 
leating it. The want of fuch a 
Fitory has been long lamented, and 
as the materials lately obtained af- 
ford Mr. Maurice ample refources 
to complete it, we heartily wifh him 
health and fuccefs to enable him to 
accomplifh it. 

For his account of the ancient 
geopraphical divifion of India, he 

‘candidly tells us he is indebted to 
M. D’Anville, Major Rennel, and 
Sir William Jones: better guides it 
Was not poffible to take. He-con- 
cludes this part with extraéts from 
that mabheee aati work, the Ayen 
Ackbey, 

The theology of Hindoftan fol- 
lows next. In this Mr. Maurice 
has fhewn his profound refearches, 
and judicious conclufions, He fays, 


T have both heard and read fo many.at- 
tempts to confute and even to ridicule the 
aflertion here made, that the altars of India 
were once ftained with human blood, that 
I could with to place the difputed fubject 


Vox, X, 


beyond the poffibility of future controverfy. 
No fa& can be more certainly demonttrated, 
if we allow the two beft. Sanfcreet fcholars 
in Europe, Sir W.. Jones and Mr. Wilkins, 
to be adequate authorities for determining 
the queftion. The namé-of the black 
goddefs, to whom thefe human 'facrifices 
were offered; was Nareda, or Callee, who 
is exhibited, in the Indian temples facred 
to her worfhip, with a collar, not com- 
pofed, like that of the benign deities, of a 
{plendid affemblage of the richeft gems, 
but of golden fkulls, defcriptive of the 
dreadfiil rites in which fhe took fo gloomy 
a delight, ‘* to her,’? fays Sir W. Jones, 
** human facrifices were anciently offered 
as the Vedas enjoined, but, in the prefent 
age, they are abfolutely prohibited, as are 
‘alfo the facrifices of bulls and horfes.’*® 
This obfervation is accompanied with an 
engraving of Nareda, in the Afiatic Re- 
fearches, fufficiently favageand pifturefque. 
Both the text of the Heetopades, and Mr. 
Wilkins’s explanatory notes, decidedly 
corroborate this affertion. ‘ That moft 
beautiful if not moft ancient colleion of 
apologues in the world’ records, under the 
veil of a fable, an inftance of a father’s 
facrificing his fon, to avert a dreadful 
calamity with which the kingdom of 
India was threatened by the intended 
flight of its guardian genius. The cruel 
goddefs had informed him, that the offering 
up of that fon, to the power who prefides 
over nature, fhould fecure the profperity of 
the reigning king, and the falvation of the 
empire. The father relates to his fon the 
dreadful tidings, who cheerfully confents 
to be facrificed for the prefervation of a 
great kingdom and its monarch. They ap- 
proach the altar, and, when they have 
worfhipped the image, ** O goddefs !”? ex- 
claims the facrificer, ‘* let Soobhraka, our 
fovereign, be profperous! and let this 
victim be accepted! Saying this, he cut off 
his fon’s head.’? The goddefs to whom 
this offering was made, we are informed 
by Mr. Wilkins, “ was Callee, (a name 
derived frem Cala, time) and it was to her 
that human {facrifices were wont to be 
offered to avert and threaten evil.” In 
another fable, a female obferves; ‘* My 
hufband, if he chufes, can fell me to the 
gods, or give me to the Bramins,”’ which 
the tranflator interprets, as referring to the 
** Naramedha, or humatfacrifice, not un- 
common in the earlier ages.’? This angry 
deity is now propitiated by a facrifice of 
kids and young buffaloes; fo that at this 
day the veftige of blood remains. 
It has been before remarked, that Mr. 
Holwell ftrenuoufly denies the exiftence of 
Pp thefe 
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thefe bloody rites in India; whereas, in 

faét, his whole religion, in regard to this 

fable perfonage, tends in the ftrongett man- 

ner to eftablith our belief of the general 

prevalence of thefe rites in very remote 

zras. Hetells us, that an ancient Pagoda, 

dedicated to this terrible divinity, ftands 

about three miles fouth of Calcutta, clofe 
to afmall brook, which the Bramins be- 

lieve to have been the original courfe of 
the Ganges; that, from her name of Cal- 
lee, the place ittelf is called Callee Ghat ; 
that her faft falls on the laft day of the 
mocn in September, and that the is worthip- 
ped all the night of that day univerfally ; 
but more particularly at Callee Ghat 
above mentioned; that different parts of 
this Gentoo goddefs are adored in different 
places of Hindoftan, her eyes at Callee 
Ghat, her head at Benares, her hand at 
Bindoobund, &c. that fhe takes her name 
from her ufual hebfliment, which is black, 
and is frequently called the Black Goddefs, 
Callee being the common name for ink. 
Cn this-faft alfo, he obferves, worfhip and 
offerings are paid to the manes of deceated 
anceitors. The origin of this fingular 
d@ity is perfectly in unifon with her life 
and hiftory. Arrayed in compleat armour 
the iprang from the eye of the dreadful 
war-bred goddefs Durga, the vanquifher of 
decmons and giants at the very inftant that 
the was finking under their united aflault : 
when Callee, joining her extraordinary 
powtrs to thole of her parent, they renew 
the combat, and rout their foes with great 
and undiftinguifhing flaughter. I cannot 
refrain from adding in this place, in cor- 
roboratign of a former remark that, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, the principle and fa- 
vourite deity of the Scythians was a war 
divinity, to whom that hiftorian gives the 
appeliation of Mars. To this deity they 
ercéted, in cvery precinct, a vaft quadran- 
gular altar, fo vait as to cover three ftades 
of land confifting of an immenfe pile of 
wood collected into bundles: and upon 
the top of this altar, they placed a rufty 
feimetar of iron, deeply crimfoned with the 
blood of the victims, as an cinblem of 
their favage divinity, and of their no lels 
favage rites. Callee, we fce, was born in 
battle, and from her birth inured to fcenes 
of carnage and death; and it is deferving 
of notice that the youth, faid fo have been 
facrificed by his father in the fable of the 
Hectopades, juft cited, was of the Katteri, 
or war-tribe, and makes ufe ‘of this re- 
markable expieflion, *¢ that it was a faying 
which particularly belonged to that tribe, 
that on fome diitinguifhed occalions, huinan 
faciifices were proper.’’ 


This fingular circumfance in Tn- 
dian theology We would not omit, 
although we find it unpoflible to 





purfue our author through all his 
various information re{peéting the 
Hindoo worfhip. He makes the 
following remark. 


Mr. Haftings, one of the moft early and 
liberal patrons of Sanferit literature in 
India, in a letter to Nathaniel Smith, Efg. 
one of its moft zealous encouragers in 
England, has remarked how accurately 
many of the leading principles of the pyre 
unadulterated dectrines of Brahma. cor. 
refpond with thofe of the Chriftian fyftem. 
Jn the Geeta, indeed, fome paflages, fur.’ 
prifingly confonant, occur, concerning the 
fublime nature and attributes of God, as 
well as concerning the properties an¢ 
functions of the foul. Tlius, where the 
Deity, in the form of Crefhna, addrefles 
Arjun: ‘¢1 am the creator of all things, 
and all things proceed from me.” “ ] am 
the beginning, the middle, and the end, of 
all things; 1 am time; I am all-grafping 
death, and I am the refurrection ; 1 am the 
myftic figure O M! I am generation and 
diffolution !?? Arjun, in pious extafy, ex. 
claims: ‘* Reverence! reverence! be unto 
thee a thoufand times repeated | Again and 
again reverence! O thou, who art all in 
all! infinite in thy. power and thy glory! 
Thou art the Father of all things animate 
and inanimate! there is none like unto 
thee !’’ And again, where Crefhna defcribes 
the nature of the foul :—*‘* The foul is not 
a thing of which a man may fay it hath 
been, it is about to be, or is to be hereafter; 
for, it isa thing without birth, it is in- 
corruptible, eternal, inexhauftible! the 
weapon divideth it not, the fire burnethit 
not, the water corrupteth it not, the wind 
drieth it not away; for, it is indivifible, 
inconfumable, unalterable !’? Sir William 
Jones has been at the pains of tranflating 
tour ftanzas of the Bhagavat, which, he 
fays, are i{cerupuloufly literal, and which! 
thal! take the liberty of tranfcribing, fince 
they afford not only a ftriking proof of the 
fublime notions which the Hindoos enter- 
tain concerning the deity, but exhibit a 
curious {pecimen of the ftyle in which 
their facred books ave written. The wards, 
he obferves, are believed by the Hindoos 
to have been pronounced to Brahma by the 
Supreme Being himfelf. 

** Even I was cven at the firft, not anf 
other thing ; that which exifts unperceived, 
fupreme afterwards; Iam that whichis 
and he who muft remain am 1.” 


From the pleafure we have re 
ceived from this volume, which 
contains only preparatory differtas 
tions, We promife ourfelves and the 
public great information, when Mr 
Maurice proceeds with his a 
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Tus Exviroxs oF Lonpon: Be- 
any an hifiorical Account of the 
Towns, Villages. and Hamlets, within 
twelve Miles of London, By, the 
Rev. Daniel Lyfons, 4. M. F.A.S. 
Vol, I. gto. London, 1792. 


This volume contains the peram- 
bulation of Surrey. Our author’s 

Jan {cems to be, to give a topogra- 
phical defcription of all the villages 
round London, in the fame man- 
ner as Mr. Pennant’s London. . But 
our author’s chief attention feems to 
be drawn towards the antiquities of 
each place ; for which purpofe he 
has confulted the records at the 
Tower, the Augmentation Office 
and the Rolls, Lambeth library, and 
the parochial regifters. The work 
is embellifhed. with a variety of 


plates, no lefs than twenty-{feven, 


and contains a furvey of the follow- 
ing parifhes: Addington, Barnes, 
Batterfea, Beddington, Bermondley, 
Camberwell, Carihalton, Cheam, 
Clapham, Croydon, Kew, Kingfton 
upon Thames, Lambeth, Malden, 
Merton, Mitcham; Mordon, Mort- 
lake, Newington Butts, Peterfham, 
Putney, Richmond, Rotherhithe, 
Streatham, Sutton, Tooting, Wandi- 
worth, and Wimbledon. 

The following extra& from what 
he fays of the parifh of Addington, 
will thew our readers in what man- 
ner the work is conducted. 


The name of this parifh was anciently 
written Edintone. I can find nothing fa- 
tisfuctory relative to its etymology ; it was 
probably denominated from fome one of its 
remote poffefiors. ‘The parith lies within 
the hundred of Wallington, and is bounded 
by Croydon, Saunderitead, Farleigh, and 
Chelfham, in Surry; and by Weit Wick- 
ham and Beckenham in Kent. The village 
is fituated about three miles to the eaft of 
Croydon, at the foot of a range of hills to 
Which it gives its name. ‘Their extent is 
about five hundred acres. 

On the brow of the hill, towards Ad- 
dington, is a clufter of tumuli, about 25 in 
number; they are of very inconfiderable 
height; one of them is nearly 40 fect in 
diameter ; two others are about half that 
fize; the remainder are very fmall. The 
greater part of them appears to have been 
opened. Salmon fays, that fonte broken 
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pieces of urns, which had been taken out 
of them, were, in his time, in the pofleffion 
of an apothecary at Croydon. 

The land at Addington is, for the moft 
part, arable ; there is little meadow, but a 
pretty large proportion of wood and com- 
mon. ‘The toil is very various; being, in 
fome parts of the parith, gravel; in fome, 
chalk ; and in others, a ftiff clay. 

It appears, by Doomfday Book, that 
there were two manors in the parith of Ad- 
dington in the time of William the Con- 
queror ; they were not exactly divided, as 
Salmon has afferted, though they were each 
taxed as cight hides; for the land of one 
manor was four carucates, that of the other, 
two and a half; the one was valued at 51. 
the other at 3]. The former manor had 
been held by Ofward, in the time Edward 
the Confeffor, and was then the property 
of Albert, a clerk; the latter having be- 
longed to Godric, in the Confeffor’s reign, 
was, at the time of the furvey, in the pof- 
feflion of Tezelin the cook ; they were both. 
held of the king. ‘Tezelin’s manor conti- 
nued in lay hands, and was held by a very 
fingular tenure, as will be mentioned here- 
after. ike 

Codric’s manor, previoufly to the reign 
of Edward I. appears to have been divided 
into two; one of which was given to the 
Knights Templars by Walter de Morton, 
and was held of the Archbifhop of Canter 
bury’s manor of Croydon, by an annual 
rent of thirty-two fhillings and one penny. 
The Templars were abolifhed by Pope 
Clement the Fifth, in the year 1311; and 
in the 17th year of Edward [1, an act of 
parliament pafled, by which their poflef. 
fions in England, among which Addington 
was included, were transferred to the 
Knights of St. John of Jerufalem. The 
other moiety belonged, I know not by what 
grant, to the monattery of St. Mary Overie; 
to this manor the advowfon of the church 
was annexed ; it was rated at ten fhillings. 
For twelve acres of land, which belonged 
to this convent in the parith of Addington, 
they were obliged to keep a lamp burning 
every night in the church. ‘The manfion- 
houte belonging to this manor is dctcribed 
as having a hall of 35 feet in length, and 
28 in breadth; and two folarii, or upper 
rooms, the one 32 feet by 18, the other 32 
feet by 11. At the diflolution of monat- 
teries, both thefe manors came inte the 
pofleffion of the Leigh family; who, at that 
time, held the third manor above-men- 
tioned. 

The carlicft proprietor of this manor, 
that I find upon record after the Conqueit, 
is Bartholomew Chetnet, or Cheyney, who 
had two daughters co-heirefles; one of 
whom married Peter, the grandion of Ail. 
win, of London, and was buried in Ber- 
mondfey abbey; for which privilege her 
hufband gave the monks a rent of fifteen 
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fhillings, iffuing out of a houfe in Adding- 
ton: the other daughter married William 
Aguillon, who, in right of his wife, inhe- 
rited the manor; his fon, Sir Robert Aguil- 
Jon, had a licence to fortify and embattle 
his manor houfe at Addington, A {pot of 
ground near the church, being ftill called 
the Caftle Hill, ferves to afceytain the fite 
ef this manfion, which, moft probably, 
continued to be the manerial refidence 
till the-year 1400, when the manor houfe, 
which was pulled down about twelve years 
ago, (and which was fituated at the foot of 
the hill) was erected, as appears by the fol- 
lowing infcription, which was oyer the 
door: 

In fourteen hundred and none, 

Here was neither ftick nor ftone, 

In fourtecn hundred and three 

The goodly building which you fee. 


This houfe was built chiefly of flint, 
mixed with chalk, and very ftrongly ce- 
mented. , 

Sir Robert Aguillon was fheriff of Suffex 
‘gn the reign of Henry the Third; he mar- 
ried Margaret, Countefs of the Ifle of 
Wight, by whom he had two daughters ; 
one of whom married Jourdan de Saukvil, 
anceftor of the Duke of Dorfet; the other 
married Hugh Bardolf, and had for her 
portion the manor of Addington, which 
continued in the Bardolt family for two or 
three gencrations. William Walcot died 
feized thereof, in the reign of Richard the 
Second, having held it for life, by a grant 
from William Bardolf. In the reign of 
Henry the Sixth ir was the property of 
William Uvedale, who, for a fine of torty 
fhillings, paid into the exchequer, obtained 
a licence to alienate it to John Leigh and 
ethers, and the heirs of the faid John. The 
defcendanis of this soe Legh or Leigh ob- 
tained a grant of the other manors at the 
fuppreffion of monafteries, and the whole 
becamé united into one; which continued 
in the pofteffion of the Leigh family till the 
middle of the prefent century. “Sir John 
Leigh dicd in 1727, without male iifue. 
After his death, there was a fuit in chancery 
depending for many years, relating to the 
sight of fucceffion to the Addington eftate, 
which was at length determined in favour 
ot his female heirs, one of whom married 
John Bennet, Efg. and the other Henry 
Spencer, Efq. The manor and cftate were 
Jold by their fons, Wooley Leigh Bennet, 
Eig. and Wooley Leigh Spencer, Eq. 
(about the year 1767) to Barlow Treco- 
thick, Efq. alderman of Lonton, and they 
are now the propeity of James Trecothick, 
Eig. his nephew; who' has a handfome 
modern mantion, Gtuated about half a mile 
from the church, and nearly in the center 
of the park; it was begun in 1772, by the 
late alderman Trecothick, and finifhed 
after hits death by the prefent proprietor, 
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That part of the manor ef Addington 
which belonged to the Aguillons and, Bar. 
dotfs, was, and ftill is, held by a Very 
fingular fpecies of grand ferjeanty, viz, by 
the fervice of prefenting a certain dih tq 
the king on the day of his coronation. Of 
the origin of this fervice, it feems not an 
improbable conjecture, that the manor was 
an appendage to the office of the king's 
cook, as Richmond, then Shene, anciently 
was to the office of baker, It is certain 
that Tezelin, the cook, held it of the Con. 

ueror; being afterwards feparated from 
the office, the nature of the ferjeanty might 
continue, though confined to the fervice of 
prefenting adifh to the king once in his 
reign. The fervice and the difhy are va. 
rioufly defcribed in the different records, 
Bartholomew Cheney is faid to have holden 
Addington by the fervice of finding a cook 
to drefs fuch victuals in the king’s kitchen, 
as the Senefchall fhall order. This was, 
in faét, only executing the office of cook 
by deputy; and his fon-in-law, William 
Aguillon, held it by the fervice of making 
haftias, as the record exprefies it, in the 
king’s kitchen on the day of his coronation, 
or of finding a perfon who fhould make for 
him a certain pottage, called the Méfs of 
Gyron; or if feym be added to it, it ig 
called Maupygernon ; the feym in another 
record is called unguentum. Sir Robert 
Aguillon held it precifely by the fame fer. 
vice, and the difh is mentioned by the fame 
name (viz. le Mefs de Gyron) in the pleas 
of the crown; though Blount has quoted 
it thence by the name of Dilligrout, and 
Aubrey has copied his miftake. Thomas 
Bardolf, who died feized of Addington in 
the reign of Edward the Third, held it by 
the fervice of making three mefies of Mau- 
pygernoun at the coronation, one of which 
he was te prefent to the king, another to: 
the archbifhop of Canterbury, and the third, 
to whomfoever the king would. The fer- 
Vice is ftill kept up, and a dith of pottage 
was prefented to the prefent king at his 
coronation, by Mr. Spencer, as lord of the 
manor of Addington; but I cannot find 
that there exifts any ancient receipt for the 
making of it. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL AND CRITICAt 
Hisrory oF THE Fine Arts, 
Painting, ScubLrprure, AnD 
ARCHITECTURES with occafond 
Obfervations on the Progre/s of En- 
graving. In four Parts. By the 
Rev. Robert Anthony Bromley, 
B.D. Vol. I. 4t0. London, 1793. 
This volume opens with a dedi- 

cation to the king. Dr. Bromley 

begins his work with confdering 

the great and leading priucipls, a 

; orm 
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form the hicher and more important 
charaéters of painting. In this he 
confiders the hiftory of painting as 
coeval with that of man, and endea- 
vours to prove the advantage of 
painting over all other modes of 
writing, particularly in the force of 
inftruttion. In thefe chapters the 
doftor indulges himfelf in advancing 
pofitions not ftriétly, we believe, 
confonant to fa&s, We fhall give 


an extraét, in which we believe his 
brethren of the church will not 
readily {upport, however the would- 
be Raphaels of the prefent day may 
be pleafed with it. 


Turn to the Acts of the Apoftles, and 
you will find Paul preaching at Athens. 
Make allowance that you read his fpeech 
only in the abftract. You read in it the 
ftrong and fober reafoning of an enlightened 
mind, arguing to the profefiors of reafun, 
and from their own mijfapplied principles 
overfetting idolatry, and confounding its 
fupporters in the philofophic{chools. But 
goto the Vatican, and there behold that 
great apoftle, as the pencil of Raphael has 
given him, ftanding up in the Areopagus, 
firm, bold, and impaffioned, furrounded 
with his epicurean and ftoic opponents, in 
whom is marked all that variety of feclings 
which would chara¢terize an affembly, of 
which “ fome ftill doubted,’’ and others a 
little fhaken in their prejudices proffered 
‘to hear him again:’’ then fay, in which 
of thofe reprefentations the apoftle’s {pirit 
appears -moft ‘* ftirred within him,’ and 
by which of them the {fpirit of your own 
mind is moft completely affected. 


After a long differtation of up- 
wards of eighty pages on moral, 
hiftorical, and poetic paintings, he 
proceeds to fhew, that the cultiva- 
tion of the fine arts are a fource 
of refined polifh to the manners, 
Here, too, the doétor indulges him- 
felf in fome bold affertions; and 
being well aware that the introduc- 
tion of the fine arts unavoidably 
introduces luxury, our author pro- 
ceeds to fhew that there are two 
kinds of luxury, one of which he 
contends is prejudicial, the other 
not. 

Before we quit this part, we fhall 
make fome fmall extraéts from the 
work. By the Mexican paintings, 
he tells us, We have a moft fatisfadlory 
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proof that the talent of pidture-writing 
was original Lo mankind in a ftate of 
nature. Jt was a talent enjoyed alike 
by all, Where the doétor finds proof 
of this univerfal talent enjoyed by 
men in a {tate of nature, we know 
not. The Mexicans, the doétor 
fhould recolleét, were not in a ftate 
of nature when the Europeans firft 
became acquainted with them. He 
cannot, he fays, fhew how this na- 
tural art moved forward by fymboli- 
cal and hieroglyphic chara€ers, then 
to fyllables by figns, and at laft 
reached the wonderful perleftion of 
alphabetic writing, that is not to his 
prefent purpofe, but only to thew that 
it is the important voice of nature, 
and {peaking in an uniform tone to 
the firft capacities of mankind,— 
How the dottor can affign the intre- 
duétion of an art, unknown even 
now to a large portion of mankind, 
to the uniform tone of nature, is 
what, we confefs, we cannot under- 
ftand. 

Our author at laft comes to the 
hiftoric part of his work ; he begins 
with Aflyria under Semiramis, and 


‘after a long chronological dilferta- 


tion, takes a view of the ftupen- 
dous works mentioned by hiftorians, 
and concludes that enamel was known 
in thofe days, as we are told that 
the colours were laid on the bricks 
before they were burnt. The doétor 
then traces the progrefs of the arts 
over Afia, in India, Perfia, Mefopo- 
tamia, Phoenicia, and Paleftine. In 
this part of the work the doétor 
fhews great reading and judgment. 
He next proceeds to Egypt, all 
the arts of which country, he fays, 
were derived from Afia. On the 
{culptures of Egypt he beftows a {c- 
parate chapter, and another on the 
archite€ture, of which he obferves— 


Thofe enormous piles became more 
clumfy ftill, and more aukward to the 
fight, as the Egyptians knew not fontfe of 
the moft convenient principles of building. 
They were entirely ignorant of the art of 
throwing an arch, or making a vault. We 
do not find that they even knew how to 
cut arch-wife the blocks of ftone which 
formed the heads of their doors. Thete 

wee 
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were all terminated by a lintel ftraight and 
-even; or they were cut out of one huge 
block. It will eafily be conceived how 
thockingly rude and hideous all the open- 
ings of their edifices muft appear, when 
thus managed; how completely deftitute of 
every thing that could lighten or brea’. the 
dulnefs of uniformity miuft be the face of 
every elevation. But that ignorance fub- 


jected the Egyptians to further proofs of 


clumfineis. Every beam was formed by 
Jarge {tones refting at each end upon the 
walls; and the roofs were. dlfo conftructed 
in that manner. But as thete might have 
given way in any confiderable length, 
columns became neceffary to fupport them. 
Vhus one immenfe mats laid the founda- 
tion for another ; and piles within piles be- 
came needful. 

If their buildings were thus flovenly and 
difagreeable in the grofs, they were not lefs 
fo in detail. No rules of proportion, no 
advantageous difpofition, no decided plan, 
nothing that looked like defign, or meaning, 
or principle in the execution, were ever 
prefented to view. All was dull and 
fpiritlefs. They knew nothing of the re- 
jources furnifhed by the arts of elegance. 
They were abfolutely ignorant of what be- 
longed to the decoration of an edifice. 
Columns they had, and capitals; but in a 
moft poor and wretched tafte, and whim- 
fical enough. Thofe capitals were often 
compofed of women’s heads, frequently 
four, dreffed very fingularly, and put back 
to-back : thofe heads were moreover crown- 
ed with a cube a few feet long, which 
formed a cornice, and fupported the cieling. 
Entablatures we find, but of great clum- 
finefs. They affceted ornaments, but moft 
ridiculous in their exccution, their defign, 
and diftribution. On this head indeed 
their ignorance was eXtravagant. They 
were utterly unintormed of what conftituted 
ornament, and of its proper adjuftment. 
Truth was incefiantly tortured in if. A 
tirefomeand unvaried monotony ran through 
it. . It was feattered evervwhere alike, and 
with profufion. They had no idea of a juft 
and fuitable union of fculpture and archi- 
tecture. In the whole economy of their 
mioft fuperb edifices a barbarous confufion 
was vifible. 

In the third book we are Iced to 
the confideration of the fine arts in 
tsrecce; the doétor contends that 
they obtained the firft knowledge 
of thefe arts from Afia and Egypt: 
he admits that the Greeks made 
great advances in fculpture, but 
yullly thinks the heroic ages were 
sot favourable to advancement in 
tale, Why Iculpture fuecceded in 
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Greece in preference to painting, 
the doftor tells usx— 


It muft neverthelefs be confefted, that 
however unworthy an emblematic theology 
was to detain fculpture always in its tram. 
mels, and to fhut out the elegant views of 
nature, it was owing to the influence of 
that theology, among other circumftances, 
that fculpture was puthed in Greece not 
only fooner than painting, but more 
vigoroufly for many ages. The variety of 
ways, in which fculpture was enabled to 
meet the objects of fuch a theology jn 
coins, and medals, and ftatues, and bafs. 
reliefs; the facility with which thefe were 
made to enter into all the fituations and 
tranfactions of focicty, and to keep alive 
the principles of which they were the re. 
cords, gave it a great advantage which 
could not equally be felt by painting. Be. 
fides thefe, fuperftition as a paffion could 
not readily find in paintimg that force and 
effect of gratification, which no reprefenta. 
tion can ordinarily bring fo home ta fuch'a 
mind as the image that is formed by the 
fculptor’s hand. Perhaps the fublime and 
the beautiful, which we thall find were not 
long before they took pofleffion of Greciin 
zeal, were gratified moft completely by 
that art which gave the human figure inits 
fine proportions, and in afl its fineft ex. 
preffions of charaéter, to théir full contem. 
plation. Where nothing of that kind was 
concerned, the fpirit with which architec. 
ture was purfued took along with it the 
purfuit of fculpture as acceflary at leaft to 
the other, and encreafed the demand for 
ftatues, and bafs-reliefs, and all the orna. 
ments of the chiffel, which give dignity or 
grace to flructures. Under thefe impreffions 
we cannot wonder to find the predili@ions 
for feulpture fo ftrong, and the perfections 
of it fo highly ftudied and advanced, 2s 
they were in a progrefs of time among the 
Greeks. Every city was a fchool emulous 
of its exercife: every ifle, and every town 
in that ifle, ftrove to rival every other inthe 
accomplithment of that art. Nor was that 
zeal confined to anyone age of. Greece, 
We do not refer particularly to thofe periods 
in which fculpture {eemed moit proud of 
its powers, and felt the moft ‘cherithing 
encouragements. The fculptors who fol- 
Idwed the age of Pericles, and that of 
Alexander, feem to have been no lefs 
anxious for their art than any that went 
before them. 


The retreat of Xerxes was, our 
author fays, the firlt epoch of vigour 
to all the Grecian arts: he traces 
the progrefs of painting from that 
period to the death of Alexander, 
at which time its higheft fame Ot 
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The progtefs of the Grecian arts, 
during the time of their greateft 
laftze, he attributes to the patronage 
given. them firft by Pericles, and 
then by Alexander. : 

Of the architeéture of the Grecks, 
Dr. Bromley {peaks highly, and 
juflly. 

To do juftice (fays he) to the extent of 
Grecian genius, it is not neceflary to fup- 
pole that in the conftitution of the Doric 
order, which is generally confidered as 
their firft, they were perfectly new in every 
idea, and were led by nothing that had 
exifted before in the archite¢ture of others. 
The invention was great and original 
enough, which decided on the principles 
and proportions that entered into fo new 
andelegant a conftitution as that of a regular 
order. But when we recollect the age that 
mutt be given to the temple of Periepolis, 
now in. ruins, but in its perfect condition 
when the Grecks were forming their firft 
order ; when we look at the columns now 
ftanding there, and fee the other approaches 
there made by the mere force of natural 
idea to all thofe parts by which an order is 
embraced; and when we are aflured that 
they derived from the fculptures in that 
temple fome of the emblematic ideas which 
appeared on their moft ancient coins and 
medals and feals, particularly the ‘* ox 
“with the human head,’’ of which that 
temple exhibited the oldcft example that 
we know of in the world, and the only 
example of it in marble: when we look 
back upon thofe circumftances, can it be 
imagined that the Greeks did not find their 
way to that celebrated ftructure, or that 
they did not compare with their own minds 
whatever was prefented to their obferva- 
tions there, as well as thofe advancements 
in architecture which wete found in Egypt? 


Again— 

It feems to have been implanted in the 
Grecian mind, from the moment it became 
ftrong, todo nothing but upon the prig- 
ciples of philofophic reafon. That people 
conceived that there was fuch a thing as 
truth in nature, accordingto which they 
could adjuft correctly whatever was con- 
nected with proportion; and they rightly 
fought it in the human frame. In thecon- 
ftruction of a great edifice nothing was 
either more ornamental in itfelf than the 
column, or might fo properly be embraced 
for the ftandard& of particular tafte and 
ftyle, or for the index of that relative tafte 
andftyle which ought to be purfued through 
the whole of any particular ftructure. The 
firt thing therefore which they ftudied to 
perfe&t was fhe column, according to thofe 
Principles gf proportion which the wile 
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creator of jatére had prefented to their 
obfervations in the nobleft living columa 
to be feen in all his workmanfhip, the 
frame of man. In that frame the foot is 
properly the diameter, and therefore it was 
taken for the diameter or thicknefs of the 
column; and calculating at firft, though 
fomewhat lefs correctly, that the height of 
man Was fix times the meafure of his foot, 
they made the diameter of their columns a 
fixth part of their height; or, in othes 
words, they made the celumns fix times 
higher than they were thick. Afterwards 
correGting more properly their firft calcula~ 
tion by the idea that the foot of 2 man was 
a feventh part of his height, they added 2 
feventh diameter, and made their columrs 
feven times as high as they werethick. Ir 
fhould neverthelefs be obferved, that the 
proportion of columns to their height was 
jects in porticos, and other fuch buildings 
than in temples, of which we have a par- 
ticular proof in a Doric portico at Athens, 
where the columns are only fix diameters 
high. 

Having thus gained the diameter, they 
proceeded in the ufe of it as they obferved 
the great Creator had proceeded in the. 
human frame, all the parts of which they 
found concordantly regulated by numerical 
proportions, and that one part ferved for a 
common imeature to all the others. They 
therefore made the diameter a meafure, by 
Which more or lefs multiplied, divided, or 
fubdivided, they arrived at the due pro- 
portion of all the other parts of their 
ftructure. By this medium, and by no 
other, are obtained all the meafures of the 
bate, the fhaft, the neck, the capital, and 
the feveral members of the entablature 
above. 


Having treated at large of the fine 
arts in Greece, he proceeds to take 
a view of their progrefs in the Gre- 
cian colonies, in Italy, and Sicily. 
With this book the volume con- 
cludes, 

The doflor fays— 


At Tarentum the moft brilliant fituation 
in the Italian part of Magna Grecia, and 
at Syracufe the predominant power of 
Sicily, our enquiries will be fufliciertly 
fatisfied of that exquifite takte and fkilf 
which the Grecian genius was capable of 
bringing forth upon coins. Thofe were 
the two gteat repofitories of art twhich 
created the grcateft notice of the Romans, 
and firit opened their eyes upon thole 
elegant works. If there has been any 
general fuperiority in the coins of either, it 
has been thought to preponderate in favour 
of the latter. ‘* Beyond thofe of Syracufe,”” 
fays the Abbé Winkelman, “‘ no mortal 
idea can go." Whether Raphael, ia the 

forming 
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forming of his mind to the fublime from 
the ftudy of the ancients, ever faw thofe 
coins, or not, it is impoffible to fay: if he 
had not feen them, certainly there was but 
a fearcity of beauty before him in that 
ftudy, as the beft ftatues, Laocoon ex- 
pected, were not then difcovered ; and fo 
much the greater muft have been the 
ftrength of his own mind, fo much the 
more mutt it have been endowed by 
nature with a fenfe of beauty, in its fub- 
limeft views, when he was capable of rifing 
fo near to a level with the Greeks from fo 
little of their works, which was afforded to 
his contemplation. He complained indeed 
of that fcarcity ef beauty: but that com- 
plaint would have been needlefs on an 
enlarged acquaintance with the coins of 
Syracufe, or of Tarentum, or of the other 
free-ftates in general. In thofe coins the 
forms are above nature, or they are fuch as 
nature muft be peculiarly affembled to 
create. In fact, they flowed from the 


‘Grecian mind, matured and elevated to 


that creation, as fpontaneoufly and na- 
turally as every elegance, which the clay 
receives, proceeds from the hand of the 
potter. 


Although we have taken the li- 
berty to make fome not very fa- 
vourable remarks on the introductory 
parts of this work, yet with that 
which is hiftorical we are much 
better pleafed, The author has 
fhewn a great extent of reading, and 
has fucceeded pretty well in com- 
bining what he had colleéted. 
Throughout the whole there is a 
manife{t intention to pay court to a 
certain great perfonage. The fame 
of the fine arts, we are told, is 
wholly the growth of this reign. 
Is this true? Can any thing brought 
forth in the prefent reign in archi- 
tefture, equal the magnificent de- 
figns of a Jones or aWren? We 
boldly affert, the archite€ture of the 
prefent day has no claim ta equality 
with them. We alfo think Dr. 
Bromley pays no great compliments 
to his favourite arts, in fuppofing 
they ftand fo much in need of royal 
patronage. Speaking of the rife of 
arts in Greece, he lays— 





And what was the caufe, which gave it 
that extraordinary growth? It was that, 
without which the fine arts are more im- 
becil and weak than all the other gifts of 
man; without which, they are foon over- 
fhaded by the coarfeft and humbleft of hue 


man inventions; but, with which they 
beggar all the luftre that ftom any othet 
fource can ever encircle the human head; 
It was patronage---fettled, fyfematic pa: 
tronage---patronage that rifes not merely to 
employ, but to improve---patronage fed by 
a genuine fenfe of elegant improvements, 
as well as by Views of glory---the Pattonage 
of brilliant. minds; pofleffed . of fupreme 
rule, and moving in the decided purfuit 
of what eternizes the applaufe of power, 
and the beft glory ofa people. Till fuch 
a patronage arofe, vain were all other ad. 
mirations, «pplaufes, or encouragements of 
the arts, although backed by the rich and 
great, or perhaps by the fhew of royal gold. 
Till fuch a patronage arofe, how did the 
arts ftruggle no lets than three centuries 
for a faint exiftence, and fcarcely able to 
creep towards ftrength, although they 
wanted not occafionally the encouragements 
of individuals, and at all times the ape 
plaufe of all? What could they gain from 
the cafual favour of a Candaules, more 
than the weight of his money, and the con. 
tents of his purfe? The picture could make 
no more protelytes in Greece, let its merit. 
have been what it might ; it was gone with 
the enraptured monarch into Lydia ; where 
his zeal, once roufed fo high for the works 
of the pencil, had probably foon fubfided, 
being iatisfied with what it had obtained. 


A more contemptible pi&ure of 
the real power of the fine arts, their 
greateft enemy could not have 
drawn, 


TRAVELS IN INDIA, DURING THE 
Years 1780, 81, 82, anv 8, 
By William Hodges, R.A, 4to, 
London, 1793. 


Mr. Hodges is well known to thé 
world as an artift; he now appears 
in other capacities, as a traveller 
and author, and we do not think his 
fame will in anywife fuffer thereby, 
We are happy to fee him ufher his 
book into the world without a con- 
temptible dedication, but in a manly 
manner trufts it to the impartial pa- 
tronage of the public. Mr. Hodges 
tells us, in his preface, his motives 
for this publication, which arole 
from the want of topographical dee 
icriptions of ¢his charming country, 
The work is ornamented with a va 
riety of beautiful engravings, from 
drawings on the {pot - Mr. Hodges, 


and of the execution of them by the 
artifts 
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artifts he has employed, he juftly 
fays, it is unneceffary to fpeak. 

“Our author firft landed at Ma- 
dras. The Englifh town here, he 
fays, has a tich and beautiful ap- 
earance, the houfes being covered 
with a ftucco, called chunam, which 
js as cotnpaét as fine marble, and 
bears as good a polifh. The build- 
ings are hand{fome, with long colo- 
nades, open porticos, and flat roofs. 
His defcription of India, as it firft 
ftruck him, is highly pleafing. 

“The clear, blue, cloudlefs fky, 
the polifhed white buildings, the 
bright fandy beach, and the dark 
green fea, prefent a combination to- 
tally new to an Englifhman, juft ar- 
rived, who, accuftomed to the fight 
of rolling maffes of clouds floating 
in a damp atmofphete, cannot but 
contemplate the differente with de- 
light; and the eye being thus grati- 
fied, the mind foon aflumes a gay 
and tranquil habit, analogous to the 

leafing objects with which it is 
waren, My 

“ Some time before the fhip ar- 
rives within anchoring ground, fhe 
is hailed by boats filled with people 
of bufinefs, who come in crouds on 
board, This is the moment in which 
an European feels the greatett dif- 
tinttion between Afia and his own 
country. The tuftling of fine linen, 
and the general hum of unufual con- 
verfation, prefent to-his mind, for a 
. moment, the idea of an affembly of 
females. When he dfcends the 
deck, he is {truck with long muflin 
dreffes, and black faces, adorned 
with large ear-tings and white tur- 
bans. The firlt falutation he receives 
from thefe ftrangers is by bending 
their bodies very low, touching the 
deck with the back of their hands, 
and the forehead, three times. 

“ The natives firft feen in India 
by an European voyager are Hin- 
doos, the original inhabitants of the 
peninfula, in this part of India 
they are delicately framed; theit 
hands, in particular, are mote like 
thofe of tender females. Corref- 
pondent to this delicacy of appear- 

Vou, X, 
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ance, are their marineis, mild, tran- 
guil, and feduloufly attentive.” 

Mr. Hodges landed at Madras in 
the year 1780, when the territory 
tound that town was in the utmoft 
commotion, from the invafion of 
Hyder Ally. Soon after the news 
arrived of the fate of Col. Baillie’s 
detachment, and, ii fhort, the con« 
fufion infeparable from war, obliged 
Mr. Hodges to give up the idea of 
feeing the country. Among the few 
drawings he made while in this 
country, one was a view of the great 
pagoda at Tanjore, a beautiful en- 
graving of which is inferted in the 
work, and of which we have given 
a view, by Mr. Hodges’ permiffion, 
in one of our Magazines, 

From Madras our author pro- 
ceeded to Bengal. He defcribes the 
celebrated city of Calcutta, as ex- 
tending from Fort William, along 
the banks of the rivei, for four and 
a half miles, but very little inland. 
This city has rifen from a {mall and 
inconfiderable place to its prefent 
height in a few years, 

Soon after Mt. Hodges artived 
in Bengal, an opportunity offered 
to go up the country as high as 
Mongheir, He obferves, that the 
country he paffed through appeared 
highly flourifhing in tillage, and 
abounding in cattle. The firft place 
of note he ‘came to was Plafly, 
where Clive gained his reputatiori, 
great part of his fortune, and his 
title. At Moorfhadabad is the tomb 
of Aliverdi Cawn. At Oodovanul- 
lah is abridge, one of the moft elegant 


Apecimens of architettute of thofe 


times. Here Meer Cofflim was de- 
feated in 1764 by Major Adam; 
Proceeding from hence to Raja 
Mahal, Mr. Hodges next went to 
the falls of Mooteyerna on thé hills. 
The two falls taken perpenditulaf, 
meafure 105 feet. The water, rolling 
over vaft matfes of rocks, is received 
in a bafon below, and then takes its 
coutfe thtough fragments of rocks, 
until it is foft in the Ganges. _Aftet 
this he returned to the pafs of Sieri 
Gully, a beautiful view of which is 


Q q given 
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given in the work, At Baughpoor 
our traveller made a drawing of the 
much celebrated -banyan tree, of 
which an engraving is likewile in- 
ferted. Thefe trees, the branches 
‘of which bend down and take root, 
cover fuch an extent of ground; 
that hundreds of people may take 
fhelter under them. Between Baugh- 

oor and Mongheir are the tombs 
of the Muffelmans, thofe people bu- 
rymg by the highways ; thofe of the 
common people are mounds of earth, 
the higher orders have mauloleums, 
It is acuftom. Mr. Hodges tells us, 
for the women of the family to at- 
tend thele tombs after fun-fet, carry- 
ing lamps, which thcy place at the 


head of the tomb; the cfleét of this 


-is pleafing, and the fentiment de- 


lightful. The weather is fo hot at 
times, that travelling is very incom- 
modious, and to the bearers of the pa- 
lankins very diltreffing. To add to 
the comfort of the travellers, go- 
vernment has cauled wells to be dug, 
and banyan trees to be planted, at 
certain diftances. Caravanfaries are 
alfo met with to ferve as lodgings. 
From Mongheir Mr. Hodges return- 
ed by water to Calcutta. The 
Ganges, he tells us, appears to be 
from two to five miles broad. The 
paflage down it is delightful, the 
heat being tempered by breezes: the 
fides ornamented with Hindoo tem: 
ples, the women bathing and carry4, 
ing water to the temples, and thet 


Bralinan devotees walking pentive, 
5 34 - q } 4 1 ‘ 

and fecmingly loft in thought. The 
>and modefty of the Hin» 
doo women attratts the attention, 
and the men.are equally remarkable 





f{impiict 


tor their hofpitality. 








After a fhort refidence at Cal- 
cutta, Mr. Hodges embarked in the 
train of the governor, in the tour 
made in the vear i7é1. A large 
ficet of barks. calle d budveroces, which 
both fail and row, was colleGted for 
the governor and his attendants. 
They paffed Serafapoor, Cherder- 
nagor, Chinfurah, all European fac- 
tories, and preceeded to Patna. the 
€apiial of. the province of Bahar, 


Thence to Buxar, Gazepoor, and Bae 
nares, Here, during our author's 
{tay, the dilagreeable conteft hap. 
pened with Cheyt Sing, of which 
he gives an account. We have 
here a good delcription of Benares 
of which place Mr. Hodges took 
many drawings, and of one of the cos 
lumn of the temple of Vis Vitha he 
has inferted an engraving. This 
chapter concludes with a curious 
differtation on Hindoo, Moorith 
and Gothic architeéture. i 

At Banares Mr. Hodges had an 
opportunity of fecing the ceremony 
of a widow devoting herfelf on the 
funeral pile of her hufband. From 
this place he went to Bidjegur and 
Baughpoor, through part of which 
diftriét he travelled, and then re. 
turned to Calcutta. 

His next tour was to Allahabad; 
Caupoor, Lucknow, Fyzabad, and 
Oude, which places are well de. 
fcribed, and a beautiful view given 
of the nabob’s palace at Lucknow, 
He alfo vilited Etaya, Fyrozabad, 
Agra, the maufoleum of Acbar, the 
celebrated and once thought impregs 
nable fortrefs of Gwalior, of which 
and Agra views are taken, and then 
returned by Lucknow to Calcutta, 

We have perufed this work with 
great pleafure, and, contrary to mok 
books of which a high expeétation 
has been raifed, we confels it has 
not dilappointed us, 


An Enquiry Concernine Pott 
TICAL JUSTICE, AND ITS INe 
FLUENCE ON GENERAL VIRTUE 
AND Harvpiness. By William 
Godwin. 2 Vol. 4to. London, 
1793> 
Mr. Godwin begins the fecond 

volume with a retrofpeét of the 

principles already advanced, and_of 
the diftribution of his remaining 

fubjetts, 
it has appeared that an enquiry con 
cerning the principles ana conduct of focial 
jontercourfe is the moft important topic 
upon which the mind of man can be 
exercifed ; that upon thofe principles well 
or ill conceived, and the manner in which 
they 
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they are executed, the vices and virtues 
éf individuals depend ; that political 
inftitution to be good muft have its fole 
foundation in the rules of immutable 
juttice; and that thofe rules, uniform in 
their nature, are equally applicable to the 
whole human race. 

The different topics of political inftitu- 
tion cannot perhaps be more per{picuoufly 
diftributed than under the four following 
heads : provifions for general adminiftra- 
tion; provifions tor the intellectual and 
moral improvement of individuals ; pro- 
vifions for the adminiftration of criminal 
juttice; and provifions for the regulation 
of property. Under each of thefe heads it 
will be our bufinefs, in proportion as we 
adhere to the great and comprehenfive 
principles already eftablifhed, rather to 
clear away abufes than to recommend 
farther and more precife regulations, rather 
to fimplify than to complicate. Above all 
we fhould not forget, that government is 
an evil, an ufurpation upon the private 
judgment and individual confcience of 
mankind; and that, however we may 
be obliged to admit it as a neceffary evil 
for the prefent, it behoves us, as the friends 
of reaton and the human {pecies, to adnait 
as little of it as poffible, and carefully to 
obferve whether, in confequence of the 
gradual illumination of the human mind, 
that little may not hereafter be diminifhed, 


He next proceeds to inveltigate 
the different forms of government, 
as ulually divided into monarchy, 
ariftocracy, and democracy. Be- 
ginning with monarchy, of which 
he fays, 


The abftract idea of a king is of an ex- 
tremcly momentous and extraordinary na- 
ture; and, though the-idea has by the ac- 
cident of education been rendered familiar 
to us from our infancy, yet perhaps the 
majority of readers can recolleét the period, 
when it ftruck them with aftonifhment 
and confounded their powers of appre- 
henfion. It being fufficiently evident that 
fome fpecies of government was neceflary, 
and that individuals muft concede a part of 
that facred and important privilege by 
which each man is conftituted judge of 
his own words and aétions, for the fake of 
general good, it was next requifite to con- 
fider what expedients might be fubitituted 
ia the room of this original claim. One of 
thefe expedients has been monarchy. It 
was the intereft of cach individual that his 
individuality fhould be invaded as rarely as 
poflible; that no invafjon fhould be per- 
mitted to flow from wanton caprice, froin 
finifter and difingenuous views, or from 
the inftigation of anger, partiality and 
paffion ; and that this bank, feverely levied 
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upon the peculium of each member of the 
fociety, fhould be adminiftered with fruga- 
lity and difcretion. It was theretore with- 
out doubt a very bold adventure to commit 
this precious depofit to the cultody of a 
fingle man. Tf we contemplate the human 
powers whether of body or mind, we fhall 
find them much better fuited to the fuper- 
intendence of our private concerns and ta 
the adminiftering occafional affiftance to 
others, than to the accepting the formal 
truft of fuperintending the affairs and 
watching for the happincfs of millions. If 
we recollect the phyfical and moral equality 
of mankind, it will appear a very violent 
ufurpation upon this principle to place one 
individual at fo vaft an interval from the 
reft of his fpecies. Let us then confider 
how fuch perfons are ufually educated, or 
may he expected to be educated, and how 
well they are prepared for this illuftrious 
office. 


He then goes on to take a view: 
of the education of the diftinguifhed 
mortal deftined to a throne, and con- 
cludes on its total inaptitude to the 
purpofe defigned. 


° 

What is the refult of fuch an education ? 
Having never experienced contradiction, 
the young prince is arrogant and pre- 
fumptuous. Having always been accul= 
tomed to the flaves of neceflity or the 
flaves of choice, he does not underftand 
even the meaning of the word freedom. 
His temper is infolent, and impatient of 
parley and expoftulation. Knowing. no- 
thing, he believes himtelf fovereignly in- 
formed, and runs headlong into danger, 
net from firmnets and courage, but trom 
the moft egregious wilfulnet’s and vanity. 
Like Pyrrho among the ancient philo~ 
fophers, if his attendants were at a diftance, 
and he trufted himfelf alone in the open 
air, he would perhaps be run over by the 
next coach, or fall down the firft precipice, 
His violence and prefumption arc ttrikingly 
contrafted with the extreme timidity of his 
difpotition. The firft oppofition terrifies 
him, the firft ditticulty feen and underftood 
appears insuperable. He trembles at a 
fhadow, and at the very femblance of 
adverlity is diflolved into tears. It has ac- 
cordingly been obterved that Princes are 
commonly fuperititious beyond-the rate of 
common mortals. ~ 

Above all, fimole, unqualified truth is a 
ftranger to his car. It either never ap- 
proaches ; or if fo unexpeCed a guett thould 
once appear, it meets with fo colda re- 
ception, as to aflord little encouragement 
to a fecond vilit. 

He next enquires into the private 
life of a prince, and cgucludes the 


Q q 2 book 
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book with the following pifture of 
what he calls their pitiable condition. 


It isa common and vulgar obfervation 
that the ftate of a king’ is greatly ‘to be 
pitied. . *€ All his: aGtions are hemmed in 
with anxiety and doubt. . -He cannot, like 
other men, indulge the gay and carelefs 
hilarity of his mind ;’ but is abliged, if he 
be of an honeft and confcientious. difpo- 
fition, to confider how: neceflary the time, 
which hé is thoughtlefsly. giving to amufe- 
ment, may be to the relief of a worthy and 
opprefied individual ; how many benefits 
might in a'thoufand inftances refult from 
his interference; how. many a guilelefs and 
undefigning heart might be cheared by his 
juftice. The conduét of kings is the fub. 
jet -of the feyereft criticifm, which the 
very nature of their fituation difables them 
to encounter. A thoufand things are done 
fh thgir.name in which they have no par 
ticipation;' a thoufand ftories are fo dif- 
guifed to their ear as to render the truth 
alifolutely :undifcoverable; and the king 
is the general fcape-goat, loaded with the 
offences of all his dependents.” 

“No picture can be move juft, judicious 
and humane than: that: which is thus 
exhibited. Why then fhould the advocates 
of antimonarchical principles be confidered 
ag the enemies: of kings? They would 
relieve them from ‘*.a load would fink:a 
havy, too much.-honour.’? They would 
exalt them to the happy and enviable con- 
Gition of private individuals: ‘In reality 
nothing can be more iniquitous and cruel 
than to impofe upon a man the unnatural 
office of aking. Itis not lefs inequitable 
tolvards him that exercifes it, than towards 
them who are fubjccied to it. Kings, if 
they underftood their own interefts, would 
he the-fiuft to efpoufe thefe principles, the 
imoft ‘eager to liften to them, the moft 
fervent in expreffing their efteem of: the 
Men who undertake to imprefs.upon their 
fpecies this important truth. . 

The author’ next ‘¢xamines the 
fuppofed excellence of a virtuous 
efpotifm, and concludes that chap- 
ter with fhewing, that monarchy is 
not adapted to the government of 
large flates.. The conduét of courts 
and minifters juftly meet his indig- 
nation: ‘their chara€ters, ahd that 
of their dependents, is well drawn, : 

Minifters become a fort of miniature 
kings in their-curm :.Theugh they have 
the greateft opportunity of obferving the 
impotence’ and. unmeaningnefs of. the 
character, they yet envy it.: It is their 
trace perpetually to extol the dignity and 
importance of the usafter they ferves and 
snen fcannot long anxicufly endeavour to 
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convince others of the truth of any pro. 
pofition without becoming’ half convitted 
of it themfelves.". They feck theinfelyes 
dependent for all that they moft ardently 
defire upon this man’s arbitrary ‘Will; byt 
a fenfe of inferiority is perhaps the never 
failing parent of emulation or envy, They 
affimilate themfelves therefofe of ‘choice to 


a man to whole circumftances ‘their own, - 


are:confiderably fimilar. 

‘In reality the requifites, without which 
monarchical ° government: cunnot: be pre. 
ferved in exiftence, are-by no-means fuffis 
ciently fupplied by the mere intervention 
of minifters. ‘ There muft be the minifters 
of minifters, and 2 long bead roll of fub. 
ordination defcending by tedious and com. 
plicated {teps. ‘ Each of thiefe lives on the 
{mile of the minifter, as he lives on the 
finile of the fovereign. Each of thefe has 
his petty interefts to manage, and his 
empire ‘to employ under the guife. of 
fervility. Each imitates the vices of hig 
fuperior, and exaéts from others the adula. 
tion he is obliged to pay. ie 


Mr. Godwin concludes that mo- 
narchy is founded’on impofture; 
whether he is juft in this conelufion, 
we mult refer to thofe’who have 
perufed the book. ‘His chapter on 
ele&tion follows, and he does’ not 
fecm more partial to that than to an 
hereditary one. * Nor does'a limited 
monarchy meet with mach more fas 
vour from him.” Whit he fays of 
the maxim that the king can do no 
wrong, we fhall copy." ' 

Tt was a confufed feeling of thefe truths, 
that introduced into ‘limited monarchies 
the principles ‘* that the king can do'no 
wrong.’’. Obferve the peculiar confiftency 
of this proceeding. Confider: what a 
fpeciinen it affords us ‘of plain dealing; 
franknefs and.unalterable fincerity.” An 
individual is firft-appointed, and endowed 
with the moft* momentous prerogatives, 
and then it.is pretended. that, not he, but 
other men are an{werable for the abufe of 
thefe prerogatives. This pretenge’ may 
appear tolerable to mén bred amésg the 
fictions of law, but juftice, truth and virtue 
revolt trom it with indignation. ‘ 

Afterwards various chapters fol- 
low on the following fubjetts: ofa 
prefident with regal powers: of he- 
reditary diftin€tion ; moral effeéts of 
ariftocracy and titles; and, of the 
ariftocratic chara@er. He then pro- 
ceeds to his favourite fubjeét, and 
treats of the general features of de 
; ‘ mpcracy 5 
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mocracy; of political impofture; of 


the caufes of war; of the objet of 


war, and the condué thereof; of 
military cftablifhment and treaties; 
of the compolition of government ; 
of national affemblies; and, of the 
difolution of government. | 

Book VI. treats of opinion con- 
{ered as a fubjett of political in fti- 
tution; book VII. of crimes and 

unifhments ; and book VII." of 
property. 

In this work are many excellent 
chapters on various fubjetts of poli- 
heal economy, interiperfeq with 
much extraneous and metaphyfical 
matter. Many of his pofitions will 
not eafily be admitted, in the prefent 
temper of men’s minds in this coun- 
try. We Shall make fome extraéts 
from it, that our readers may judge 
for themfelves. Of the abfurdity of 
titles he fays— 

Can there be any thing more ludicrous, 
than that the man who was yefterday Mr. 
St. ohn, the moft eloquent fpeaker of the. 
Britith houfe of commons, the moft pene- 
trating thinker, the umpire of maddening 
parties, the reftorer of peace to bleeding 
and exhaufted Europe, fhould be to-day 
Lord Bolingbroke? In what is he become 
freater and more venerable than he was? 
Jn the pretended favour of a ftupid and 
befotted woman, who always hated him, 
as fhe uniformly hated tatents and virtue, 
thotgh for her own intereft fhe was 
obliged to endure him. 

The friends of a man upon whom a title 
has recently been conferred, muft cither be 
wholly blinded by the: partiality of friend- 
fhip not to feck the ridiculé of his fituation, 
or completely d¢bafed by the parafitical 
fpirit of deyiendence not to betray their 
feelings. Every time they eflay to fpeak, 
they are in danger of blundering upen the 
inglorious appellations of Mr. and Sir; 

very time thcir tongue faulters with un- 
confirmed: practice,’ the queftion rufhes 
upon them with itrefiftible force, ‘* What 
change has my old friend undergone ; in 
what is he wifer or better, happier or more 
honourable?’ The firft week of a new 
title isa perpetual war of the feelings in 
every fpectator, the genuine di¢tates of 
common fenfe againft the arbitrary inftitu- 
tions of fociety. “fo make the farce more 
perfect thefe ‘titles are fubje@t to. perpetual 
fluctuations, anw the man who is to-day 
Earl of Kenfington, will to-morrow refign 
with unblufhing effrontery all appearance 
of charaéter and’ honour to be called 
Marquis of Kew. . Hiftory labours under 
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the Gothic and unintelligible burden; no 
mortal patience cin conneét the different 
ffories of hii who is to-day Lord ‘Kim- 
Bolton, and to-morrow Earl-of Manchefters 
to-day Earl of Mulgrave, and“ to-morrow 
Marquis of Normanby and Duke of Buck- 
inghainfhire. ; 


Of the intolerance of ariftocracy 
he fays, 

Ariftocracy in its proper fignification 
implies neither’ lefs nor more ‘than a 
fcheme for rendering more permanent: and 


-vitible by the interference of political in- 


ftitution the inequality of mankind. Arifto- 
cracy, like monarchy, is founded in falf- 
hood, the offSpring of art foreign to the 
real nature of things, and muft therefore, 
like monarchy, be fupported by artifice 
and falfe pretences. Its empire however 
is founded in principles more gloomy and 
untocial than thofe of monarchy. The 
monarch often thinks it advifable to employ 
blandifhments and courtfhip with his 
barons and officers; but the lord deems it 
fufficient to rule with a rod of iron. 

Both depend for their perpetuity upon 
ignorance. Could they, like Omar, de- 
ftroy the productions of profane reafoning, 
and perfuade mankind that the Alcoran 
contained every thing which it became 
them to ftudy, they might then renew their 
leafe of empire. But here again arifto- 
cracy difplays its fuperior harfhnefs. 
Monarchy admits of a certain degree of 
monkith learning among its followers. 
But ariftocracy holds a ftricter hand. 
Should the lower ranks of fociety once 
come to be generally taught to write and 
rcad, its power would be at an end. To 
make men ferfs and villains it is indifpenfi- 
bly necefiary to make them brutes. This 
is a queftion which has long been can- 
vafied with great eagernels and avidity. 
The retolute advocates of the old fyftem 
have with no contemptible forefight op. 
pofed this alarming innovation. In their 
well known obfervation, “ that a fervant 
who has been taught to write and read ceafes 
to be any longer a paflive machine,’’ is con- 
tained the embryo from which it would be 
eafy to explain the whole philofophy of 
human fociety. 


It is but fair to give our readers 
fome part of what ‘he has to fay of 
his favourite democracy. 


In the eftimate that is ufually made of 
democracy, one of the moft flagrant fources 
of error lies in our taking mankind fuch as 
monarchy and ariftocracy have made them, 
and from thence judging how fit they are 
to legiflate for theinfelves. Monarchy and 
ariftocracy would be no evils, if their 
‘tendency were not to undermine the — 
‘ anc 
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and the underftaridings of their fubjects. 
The thing mott neceflary is to remove all 
thofe reitraints which hold .mind back 
from its natural flight. Implicit faith, 
biind fubmiffien to-authorsity, timid fear, a 
diftruft of our powers, an inattention to our 
own importance and the good purpofes we 
are able to effect, thefe are the chief ob- 
ftacles to human tmprovement. Deniocracy 
reftores to man a confcioufnels of his value, 
teaches him by the removal of authority 
and ‘oppreffion to liften only to the dictates 
of reafon, gives him confidence to treat all 
other men as his. fellow beings, and induces 
kim to regard them no longer as enemics 
againft whom to be upon his guard, but as 
brethren whom it becomes him to affift. 
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Parliamentary Debates, continued. 
N Monday, Feb. 25, the Houfe 
of Commons refolved itfelf into 
a committee on the account of the 
income and expenditure of the Ealt 
India Company, when Mr. Dundas 
rofe and faid, that the annual flate- 
ment required of the Ea(t India 
Company has caufed them to be 
more regular and accurate in their 
accounts. He now defigned to take 
not only an extenfive view of their 
income and expénditure, but of their 
effets and debts in India, fo as to 
contain the furplus of the terri- 
torial revenue, and their commercial 
profits, in one view; next. to con- 
fider the commercial furplus, and 
how thefe furplufles might be moft 
advantageoufly employed. 
The revenues of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, on an average of three 
years, from 1788 to 1790, amounted, 


On an average, to == 6,837.530 
Average charges = = 5,183,517 
eres 


Nett revenue —- — 1,654,013 





This was taken on the loweft rate, 
for the articles of the revenue were 
funk below, and thofe of the charge 
above their real rates. 

The total amount of debts in In- 
dia was 9.084,5501. Amount of 
intereft, 561.9231. which dedutted 
from the above tum, leaves the fur- 
plus of 1,000.cc01. applicable to the 
redutiion of tlic debt and commercial 


The citizen of a democratical ftate, wher 


he looks upon the miferable oppreflion and 
idjuftice that prevail in the countries around 
him, cannot but entertain an inexprefiible 
efteem for the advantages he enjoys, and 
the ‘moft unalterable determination at all 
hazards to prcfurve them. ‘The influence 
of democracy upou the fentiments of its 
members is altogether of the negative fort, 
but its confequcuces are ineftimable. » No. 
thing can be more unreafonable than to 
argue from men as we now find them, 
to men as they may hereafter be made, 
Striét and accurate reafoning, inftead of 
fuffering us to be furprHed that Athens did 
fo much, would at firft induce us to wonder 
that the retained fo many imperfections, 
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purpofes; to which muft be added, 
the profit on the fale of goods, which, 
according to the dircétors’ eftimate, 
amounted to 350,000l. 

With refpeét to the appropriation 
of that furplus, he would propole 
that 500,000l. per annum fhould be 
applicd to pay the debt in India, 
that the proprietors fhould be al- 
lowed 2 per cent. more dividend, 
that is, 10 per cent. inftead of 8; 
and Ja{tly, that government fhould 
receive an allowance of 500,600l, 
in aid of the revenue of the country, 
Thefe furs provided for the Com 
pany, would flill leave a furplus of 
100,9001. per annum, Having fup. 
ported his {tatement by long argue 
ment, he concluded with moving 
{undry refolutions, corre/pandent to 
this flatement. 

The fame day a petition was pres 
fented from the feamen of Shields, 
ftating the hardthips of the imprels 
fervice, and praying that the wages 
of feamen in the navy might be in 
creafed to 4os. per month. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
claring he could not fupport the 
claim of the petition, no further pra 
ceedings were had. 

Next day, Mr. Wilberforce, after 
a very fhort preface, referving to 
himfelf a right of replying to any 
objeétions which might be made 0 
his motion, moved, “ That the houfe 
on Thurfday fhould refolve itlelf 
into a ¢Ommuttec to canfider the cits 
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oumftances of the African flave 
trade.” Sir W. Young expreffed 
his unqualified difapprobation of 
the motion, and moved as an amend- 
ment, that inftcad of ha Thurfday 
next,” the words “ fix months” 
fhould be inferted. 

Mr. Fox was in favour of the mo- 
tion, and faid that their honour and 
faith were pledged, as well as the 
rights of humanity, juttice, and po- 
licy, to force the houfe to follow up 
its proceeding of laft year, with a 
determined perfeverance, in fuch a 
manner as fhould be deemed moft 
expedient, until che glorious end of 
total abolition fhould be atchteved. 

Mr. Wilberforce replied at fome 
length to what had fallen from gen- 
tlemen on the other fide of the quef- 
tion, and concluded with preiling 
his motion, when the houfe divided, 
in favour of the motion 53, again{t 
it 61; majority againft gding into 
the committee on Thurfday 8. 

On Thurfday, Feb. 28, the king 
went in ftate to the Houfe of Lords, 
and gave the royal affent to the land 
tax, malt, and marine mutiny bills, 

Same day, Mr. Burke ftated to 
the houfe that, as the Lords had met 
at an earlier hour than ufual, to pro- 
ceed on the trial of Warren Hatt- 
ings, the Commons had been unable 
to make a houfe, and he, with the 
other managers, had therefore at- 
tended in the hall, without that pre- 
vious formality ; for which he hoped 
the fan@tion of that houfe. The 
Speaker regretted the neceflity, and 
doubted not but that the houfe 
would give it fanétion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved, “ That Mr. Burke and the 
other managers deferve the appro- 
bation of this houfe for their con- 
dud, this morning, in proceeding to 
Weftminfter Hall to attend the trial 
of Warren Haftings.” Agreed. 
On Monday, March 5, Mr. She- 
tidan, agreeable to notice, rofe to 
move, that the houfe fhould refolve 
itlelf into a committee, to enquire 
into the reports which were circu- 
lated refpetting feditious practices. 
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His obje& was to know in what 
fituation..this country really was. at 
prefent, ind whether the language 
uied by the King’s minifters reipett- 
ing {edition. con{piracy, and treafon, 
was not, at leaft, premature; and 
that, confequently, nothing had hap- 
pened which could jultify governs 
ment in the fteps they had taken. 
The affertions of minifters, he con- 
ceived, by no means founded, but 
intended to {pread an alarm, for the 
expre(s purpofe of leading the public 
direttly into a war. When minif- 
ters called on this houfe to ftrengthen 
the hands of government, they were 
bound to explain the motives for 
afking fuch affiftance. 

With refpeét to the prefent call 
on them, they were to confider, 1. 
if the danger had been real; 2. whe- 
ther it was not real, or only a falfe 
alarm, really entertained by govern 
ment; and, g. if the whole was 
founded on a {fyftematical plan to 
delude: in either cafe he thought a 
committee of enquiry neceflary.— 
We were now at war with a very. 
powerful and vidtorious republic ; 
and if there was really any treafon 
lurking in the country, fuch a com-, 
mittee was the proper plan by which 
to deteé it. After prefling this by 
a variety of arguments, Mr, Sheri- 
dan concluded by a motion, which 
was feconded by Mr. Lambton, and 
fupported by Mr, Fox and Colonel 
Macleod, and oppofed by Mr. Wind- 
ham, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Burke; and 
after a long debate, negatived withe 
out a divifion. ; 

March 6, Lord Grenville brought 
down a meflage from. the king, 
ftating, that his majelty, having 
judged it neceffary to employ part of 
the troopsof his cle&torate of Hanover 
in defence of his allies the States 
General of the United Provinces, 
had thought it proper to communi- 
cate to the houfe the ftep he had 


taken, and trufted he fhould have 
their lordthips’ approbation of the 
meaiure, and their {upport, to enable 
him to maintain the troops while on 
fuch fervice; and the like meflage 

was* 
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was prefented to the Houfe of Com- 
mons, both which were anfwered by 
warm addreffes. 

March 8, Several members of the 
commons, who had been abfent at 
the call of the houfe, were ordered 
into cuftody of the ferjeant at arms ; 
and on ‘feparate motions made by 
their relpettive friends, they were or- 
dered to be difcharged at the rifing 
of the houfe, on paying their fees. 

On Monday, Marth 11, after 
Mr. Sheridan had prefented petitions 
from Glafgow, Dumfries, Lanerk, 
&c. praying for a reform in the in- 
ternal government of the botouglis, 
and ordeted to lay on the table, the 
Chancellor df the Exchequer rofe 
to {tate the national expence, and 
Ways and means, for the current 
year. He faid he fhould endeavour 
this and every year, as long as the 
War fhould continue, to keep in 
View not only the expentes voted, 
but alfo to make a large allowance 
for extraordinaries; yet at the fame 
time to kéep fatred the fyftem for 
seducing the national debt. 

He would therefore firft ftate the 
fums requifite to anfwer the votes 
of the houte. 

For the navy, including 575,0001. 
for the difcharge of navy debt, 

£3:971,000 


Ditto army — 3,968,000 
Ditto ordnance -—— 795-C00 
Milcellaneous fervices 175,000 
Deficiency of grants — 220,000 


— of land and malt 350,000 
For reduétion of national 

debt — 200,000 
To which muft be added, the ex- 
pences of any other foreign troops 
we might think it neceffary to em- 
ploy, the charge of the encampment, 
and a vote of credit of 1,500,000l, 

would make the total fupply, 
£ 11,182,000 
For the ways and means to raife 
this fum, the firft was the land and 
malt taxes, 2,750.000l. Surplus of 
the confolidated fund already voted, 
435,000l.; citimated produce; more 
790,000], From the Eaft India 
Company, 500.0001, Surplus of the 





confolidated fund, 2.185 cool, 
After thefe fums were . deduged 
there would remain a balance of 
4,500,000l, to be provided for. Ty 
pay the intereft for this fum, which 
mutt be raifed by loan,. he miuft add 
One per cent. to pay off the princi. 
pal, which together would amount 
to 240,001. to be charged on the 
confolidated fund. 

To make good this intereft, he 
would propofe that pait of the taxes 
laid on tO make good the charge of 
the armament with Spain thould be 
continued, viz. additional, duty on 
game licences, 83.cool a-year; one 
penny per gallon on Britifh {pitits, 
which ptoduces 110,000. ; ahd 19 
per tent. on affeffed taxes, which 
would yield go,odol. per annum: 
together, 287.0001. a {um exceeding 
the additional charge. Mr. Pitt con- 
cluded with moving refolutions to 
fupport Wis eftimate 5, which, after 
forne temarks from Mr. Shetidan, 
were agreed to. ; 

On Wednefday, March ig, Mr, 
Alderman Curtis prefented a peti. 
tion from the city of London, flating, 
that by the oth of Q. Anne, anat 
had been paffed, impofing a duty of 
gs. 6d. on every chaldron of coals 
imported by the river into London; 
that the revenue arifing from this 
duty was intended to defray the ex- 
pence of building fifty-two churches, 
then ordered ; that the duty amount- 
ed to 130,000l. a-year ; that the mo. 
ney raifed by loan for the putpol 
mentioned, had been paid off about 
feventy years ago; but that the duty 
had however been continued; and 
concluded by praying, that the af 
be repealed, as the defign for which 
it was paffed had been fulfilled at 
the time ftated. The alderman 
moved, that the petition be referred 
to a committee, in order that the ob 
ject of the prayer might be anfwered 

Mr. Pitt fhewed the policy of 
continuing the duty, at leaft during 
the ptefent war. If it had for fe 
venty years been reckoned part of 
the public revenue without any 
complaint, he faw no reafon why it 

fhould 
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fhould ceafe at this time, when every 
roper fource was effential to an- 
{wer the exigencies of the ftate. 
When peace was reltored, it might 
erhaps be deemed expedient to re- 
peal the duty ; till then, any gentle- 
man mutt fee the neceflity of its 
continuance, 

Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan con- 
ceived it impolitic and unjuft to 
continue a duty, when the purpofes 
for which it was pafled had been 
anfwered ; and they infifled that it 
was more unjuft to confolidate that 
duty, without leave of parliament, 
into the public revenue. Since the 
original a€t had patiled, fome frac- 
tional parts had been added, which 
increafed the duty about 12001. a 
year. It was no folid argument to 
fay, that becaufe it had continued 
feventy years without complaint, the 
grievance ought not to be redreffed. 
If it were a tax on the nation at 
large, making ,each individual pay 
his quota, it might perhaps be lefs 
objettionable, but all partial taxation 
on particular perfons ought to be 
avoided, 

The houfe divided— Ayes 35, 
Noes 77. 

Friday, March 15, the Attorney 
General rofe for the purpofe of 
making his promifed motion for 
* Leave to bring in a bill for the 
“more effettually preventing the 
* holding treafonable correfpondence 
“ with the enemies of his majefty ; 
“and for the purpole of preventing 
“his majefty’s fubjeéts aiding, abet- 
“ ting. or comforting the faid ene- 
“ mies.” The honourable and learn- 
ed gentleman, after having ftated 
that, by the word correfpondence, 
he meaut only to take it in the legal 
fenfe, of intercourfe, and not in the 
popular fenfe, of letter-writing, took 
a general review of the aéts relating 
to treafon, from the aét of the 25th 
of Edward the Third, to the lateft 
temporary att. After dwelling 
fhortly upon his precedents, and the 
general laws of France, he proceeded 
to ftate the general outlines of his 

Vou. X, 
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intended bill, which had in view 
five points. 

The firft, to prohibit any perfon, 
being a fubjeét of the king of Great- 
Britain, refident in or out of the 
kingdom, from felling, fupplying, 
delivering, or contraéling for, any 
article, for the ufe of the perfons ex- 
ercifing power in France; or for 
their armies or their fleets, or to be 
carried into any port of France; or 
to buy or deliver any article for the 
purpofe of having it in any fuch 
way fent or difpofed of. This pro- 
hibition, the learned gentleman ob- 
ferved, extended itfelf particularly 
to all manner of military and naval 
ftores—to moncy, bullion, corn of 
all forts, woollen cloths, &c. &c. 
As fomewhat abating the feverity of 
the law in high treafon, he faid he 
fhould propofe the punifhment to 
be the fame as in the cafe of coun- 
terfeiting the king's money, namely, 
not to go to the corruption af blood, 
nor to deprive the wife of her dower, 

The fecond obje& was to prohibit 
any perfon, being a fubjeét of thefe 
realms, from contraéting for lands, 
or in the funds of France; and from 
advancing money on any fecurity 
iffued by the perfons exercifing aus 
thority in that country. This he 
propofed to diftrefs the enemy; for 
the means by which they looked to 
carry on the war againft us, was by 
the fale of their lands, the purchafe 
of which by Britifh fubje&ts, would 
create an intere{t where it ought not 
to exift, againft this country, and 
would at the fame time continue to 
France the means of carrying on the 
war. 

The third propofition he fuggefted 
was, that no perfon fhould be per 
mitted to go out of the kingdom to 
France, without his majefty’s per- 
miffion under the privy feal, and 
that all perfons fo offending, fhou!d 
be deemed guilty of an high mifde- 
meanor. 

The fourth propofition would be 
to prevent even his majefty’s fub- 
jets from coming into this country 
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from France, without leave or paff- 
port.—Any peifon fo coming, he 
obferved, fhould. previous to their 
guitting the fhip they arrived in, 
deliver a declaration of their reafons 
for returning, of the place of their 
refidence, and of the caufe of their 
having refided in France; by him to 
be delivered immediately on lJand- 
ing, to the commiflioner of cuitoms, 
who was to fend the fame imme- 
diately to the Secretary of State ; 
and that the perfon fo having made 
a declaration, fhould continue within 
a certain boundary, until he fhould 
obtain leave to depart, or until he 
fhould have entered into bail before 
two magiflrates, for his good con- 
duét. 

The fifth and laft propofition he 
fhould offer would be to prevent, 
by punifhment for mifdemeanor, the 
infurance of the fhipping or goods 
of the enemy, in any part of the 
world. 

After having made a few obferva- 
tions on the policy of adopting the 

ropofed meafures, and exprefling 
Pie hopes that the bill he had now 
given the general outlines of, might 
prove agreeable to the houfe, he 
concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in the bill. 

Mr. Fox, and others, oppoled the 
motion; but on the queftion being 
put, it was carried without a di- 
vifion. 

On the :8th, Mr. Ehott, the 
chairman of the late Stockbridge 
contelted eleciion committee, galled 
the attentiou of the houfe to the 
report of the notorious bribery 
which had taken place at that clec- 
tion, He ftated, amongil other 
fa&s, that feveral electors had met 
at a club for the corrupt purpofe of 
felling their votes; in which club 
the {pccific fums to be taken had 
been debated, and the {ecurity to ob- 
tain the payment thereof; their 
eagernefs in which had led to the 
difcovery of the corruption reported 
by the committee. The honourable 
gentleman faid he Mould move the 
peading of the rcfolution of the com- 


mittee, Which, when agreed fo } 
the houfe, he fhould follow up bya 
motion for leave to bring ina bill 
to prevent bribery and corruption 
in the future eleétions for members 
to ferve in parliament for the bo- 
rough of Stockbridge, 

The refolutions of the committee 
were then read ; firft, that notorious 
bribery and corruption had taken 
place in the eleétion of members tg 
jerve for the borough of Stock. 
bridge: and, fecondly, that the faid 
bribery and corruption required the 
moft ferious confideration of parlia- 
ment. 

The refolutions being adopted by 
the houte, Mr. Elliot moved for leave 
to bring in the bill, which was 
agreed to. 

On Wednefday, March 27, inthe 
Houfe of Lords, the order of the 
day being moved, for the fecond 
reading of a bill for amending the 
law of mefne procefs for the relief 
of the infolvent and unfortunate, 
and the punifhment of the fraudu. 
lent debtor. Lord Rawdon called 
their lordfhips’ attention to the 
principle and objc& of this meafure, 
which refulted from {ober thought 
and unremitted meditation, divefled 
of patty motives and popular ap- 
plaufe. A meafure which was 
grounded on the great principles of 

jellice and humanity, could meet 
with no oppolition, as it was calcu 
Jated to promote both, by correéting 
abufes, and redrefling grievances 
whole exiftence is alcertained. The 
bill could not be obnoxious to the 
legal chara&ters in that houfe, for it 
had not a tendency to violate the 
eftablifhed laws of the land. It re 
tained eflablifhed cufloms that were 
not incompatible with reafon, and 
the happinefs of the community at 
large, which was fupcrior to all 
other confiderations. The bill, as 
he obferved before, was founded on 
juftice and humanity; and ftanding 
on that folid foundation, he could 
with conhdence aifert, that the bill, 
in relieving the indigent and une 
fortunate, loft not fight of the rights 
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of'the ereditor, and would cnfure 
{ubftantial juftice to thofe who were 
entitled to it. It profefled to pro- 
tet the unfortunate, and punifh the 
fraudulent, by difcriminating between 
honefty and chicancry. 

His lordfhip expreffed a regret, 
that the objet of this bill was more 
contratted than he could have with- 
ed. He was compelled to facrifice 
in fome degree his private opinions 
to the prejudices of the times. The 
{yftem of imprifonment for debt, he 
deemed a principle of impolicy, ri- 
gour, and abfurdity —impolitic, be- 
caule it militated againit the true 
intereft of the nation—rigorous, be- 
caule it impofed a grievous burthen 
on thofe who were exiled from {o- 
ciety, and languifhing in a naufeous 
gaol, deprived, perhaps, of the com- 
mon neceflaries of life. . It exafted 
from the very dungeon of diftrefs 
and defpandence, the performance 
of engagement from thofe very per- 
fons, who were unable to realize ar- 
rears when at liberty to exercile 
their faculties—It was abfurd, be- 
caufe the experience of ages proved 
that it defeated its avowed objeét. 
It made no diftin&tion between the 
honeft and the fraudulent debtor. 
It {ubje&ted the former to the rigour 
of the law, who is entitled to its 
protection. It fubjeéted all, indif- 
criminately, to the afperfions of the 
illiberal and malignant ; the mifchief 
was not always confined to the party 
arrefted. A venerable and learned 
judge (Lord Mansfield) ufed to ob- 
ferve, that the feelings of the rela- 
tives of the party arre{ted, were fre- 
quently tortured to adminifter to the 
intere(t of the creditor. His lord- 
fhip having detailed the outrageous 
abufes in the internal regulations of 
prifons, and beftowed the higheft 
encomiums on the committee of the 
Houfe of Commons (the refult of 
whofe refearches had {fo effeCtually 
contributed to dete¢t thofe infamous 
prattices) proceeded to inveltigate 
the laws refpetting debtor and cre- 
ditor, which he contended were 
oppreffive, and inadequate to the 
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purpofe for which they were in- 
tended. 

His lordfhip concluded by de- 
claring to the houfe that he had not 
attempted to influence thcir paftions, 
or pervert their judgment. He had 
not produced any {tories of diftrefs 
to impofe upon the underftanding, 
but had founded his conduét on 
principles of reafon and juftice : and 
on Lord Bacon’s maxim, that the 
happinefs of the people ought to be 
the aim of all legiflators; and he 
trufted that the objc& of the bill 
would not be fruftrated, or its pro- 
grefs impeded, by the poffible ov- 
jeftionable nature of fome of the 
claufes, which might jiroceed from 
his inability. 

Lord Rawdon, on finding no op- 
pofition to the principle of the bill, 
and conceiving it to be of vaft im- 
portance, wifhed the further con- 
fideration of the bill to be poftponed 
till T'uefday the 16th of April next, 
when the judges will have returned 
fiom their circuits.x—Ordered, 

The fame day, in the Houfe of 
Commons, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer {tated the particulars of 
loan he had entered into for four 
millions and a half, and to movea 
refolution thereon. He faid it had 
been thought prudent to raife the 
whole fum neceflary for the extra 
fervices of the year by a loan from 
individuals, rather than to fuffer the 
commiffioners for liquidating the 
national debt, to apply any of the 
monies in their hands to the loan, 
The terms on which he had con- 
cluded the bargain, were at 72 for 
an hundred, in three per cent. an- 
nuities, which, on four millions and 
a half, would increaf: the capital of 
the percents. 6.250,0001. the intereft 
for which would be — £187,500 
Add one per cent. for re- 





duction of capital — 62,500 
Making an annual total 
charge of — -— 250,000 


‘The right hon wrable gentleman 
admitted that the terms on which it 
had been railed were difadvan- 
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tageous, as 72 was very confderably 
below the market price of the three 
per cents. when the loan was made. 
He was forry, however, to fay, that 
after every exertion on his part be 
had feen no chance of procuring 
better terms. | Circumftances un- 
connefted with the politics of the 
country (he alluded to the late 
failures) had operated to produce a 
f{carcity of money deftruétive of that 
competition he had endeavoured to 
raife. He had on the prefent oc- 
cafion, as on all former, and as he 
would whenever it fhould be his 
duty again to raife a loan, make it 
public through the medium of the 
bank of England, that he was ready 
to accept offers from any fet of 
gentlemen, and that he fhould clofe 
with that which was moft advan- 
tageous to the public. Notwith- 
ftanding that notice, however, from 
the caufes he had before alluded to, 
the only offer made was that which 
he now brought forward for the 
confideration of the houfe. The 
difference in favour of the lenders, 
between the market price of the 
three per cents, and the loan was, 
he faid, between four and five 
pounds, which, with the advantages 
arifing from the payments by inftal- 
ments, &c. &c. fuppofing the ftocks 
fhould maintain their prefent price, 
would afford a bonus of eight per 
cent. which, he again admitted was 
Jarger ¢han ought, in the circum- 
ftances of the country, to be given; 
but which, as no other offer had 
been made, he felt it to be his duty 
to accept. Upon a former occafion 
he had ftated it to be his intention 
that the commiffioners for ligui- 
dating the national debt fhall have 
taken 1,600,0001. of the loan, and 
that the remainder fhould be raifed 
from individuals; this intention, he 
had, however, relinquifhed, upon 
confultation with thefe on whofe 
epinions he relied, apprehending, as 
the diflerence in the terms on the 
fmaller loan would have been but 
Onc pet cent. mgre in favour of the 


public than on the larger, that the 
commiffioners would be enabled tg 
obtain greater public advantages by 
their daily purehafes, which in cafe 
the war, as he hoped, fhould not be 
protrafted to any very great length, 
they might be more {peedly enabled 
to reduce the fives. He concluded 
by moving, that it is the opinion of 
this committee that the fum of 
4,000,000l, be raifed by annuities 
and that for every 72 pounds con. 
tributed and paid, the lenders fhould 
be entitled to 1001. three per cent, 
ftock, bearing intereft from the 5th 
of January laft, &c. &c. 

Mr. Fox reprobated the with. 
holding from the commiffioners the 
fum of 1,600,0c0l. by which, in 
intereft, the public loft 130,000l, 
and in one per cent. for the reduc. 
tion of the capital 30,0001. making 
a total lofs of 160.0001. He was 
averfe to the right honourable gen. 
tleman’s throwing away any large 
fum of the pubiic money upon 
{peculation in the funds ; recolled- 
ing as he did, that the right honour. 
able gentleman, by his fpeculationg 
twelvemonth fince, when the threes 
were at 96, that they would rife 
higher, and enable him the better to 
reduce the fours, that he had lot 
the favourable opportunity which 
had offered itfelf, and by which the 
public had loft an annuity of 
3o0,ccol, per annum. He there. 
fore wifhed he had availed himfelf 
of the money in the hands of the 
commiflioners, inftead of fpeculating 
in the appropriation of that money, 
with a view to the reduétion of the 
fives. He was of opinion that the 
loan might ‘be raifed upon better 
terms, and the public would fuffer 
lefs by the minifter trying again 
to raife one upon better, than in 
the houfe confirming the prefent; 
he fhould therefore give it his ne- 
gative. 

After a tedious converfation, in 
which the before named gentlemen 
were each feveral times upon their 
Jegs in explanation and reply, the 
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ueftion was put and carried on a 
divifion of Ayes 12, Noes 74, ma- 
jority 53+ ; 7 
; The Chanccilor of the Exchequer 
next moved the following refolu- 
tions, which were feverally agreed 
to without.debate : i. ' 

ift. That the additional duties on 
the amount of the duties, under the 
management of the commiffioners 
for the affairs of taxes, charged by 
the a& 31 George III. be made per- 

etual. 


od. That the additional duties 
upon worts, wath, and other liquors 
brewed, or made in England, for 


P O E 


On CHARITY. 


HOU chief amongft the princely train 
Of virtues, come, celeftial maid, 
Sweet Charity, and dwell with men, 
’ ‘ff won, the artlefs mufe is paid ; 
Move thou to love the human mind, 
And all its ftubbornnefs unbind, 


At thy approach Ict envy die, 
And fullen prejudice expire ; 
Let pride recede of fcornful eye, _ 
Nor fenfe too much herfelf admire : 
Another’s good, whate’er it be, , 
Thou doft commend, fweet Charity. 


His faults, for who of Adam’s race 
Has not his faults an ample ftore ? 

Thou would’ft eternally erafe, 

’ Or lay them thick at flander’s door ; 

No fordid views influence can 

Thee, Charity, thou friend of man. 


What fhowers are to the parched earth, 
When long deny’d the lucid ftore, 

Or-health to thofe of humble birth, 
Whom adverfe fortune humbles more; 

Such, fuch thou art, {weet Charity, 

Thy draught to them gives ecftafy. 


Ah! were to thee the cottage known, 
Once a fmall farm, or meffuage blefs’d, 
Till greedy man, proud man o’ergrown, 
Thus treated thofe he’d long opprefs’d ; 
Took from his flaves their little all, 
Save the old houfe and broken wall.* 


Thou would’ft, kind maid, thus feeing, 
move 
On hafty feet the village o’er, 
Though long the dreary fearch might prove, 
Would objetts find an ample ftore ; 
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extrating fpirits for home con- 
fumption, and from {pirits made in 
Scotland, and imported into En- 
gland, charged by a&t 21 George IIL. 
be made perpetual, 

gd. That the faid additional 
duties upon foreign {pirits imported, 
charged by a& 91 George III. be 
continued for a time to be limited. 

4th. That the faid additional 
duties be carried to and made part 
of the con{folidated fund. 

The houfc being refumed, the re- 
folutions were ordered to be reported 
on the morrow. 


¥ R 2 


Ill hous’d, ill cloath’d, and poorly fed, 
At beft with offal flefh and bread. 


Heavens! call we this dear liberty, 
The poet’s pride, the mufe’s friend, 
The elder born to Charity ? 
If fo, let us proud France conimend ; 
Monopolize her fcatter’d fame, 
Nor dread a fall, nor guilt, nor fhame. 


Celeftial maid, the mufe forgive, 
The mufe that would e!poufe thy caufe, 
To give a brother leave to live, 
Is no fubverfion of thy laws; 
For pity’s fake to bring on pain, 
Mutt needs the foul of virtue ftain. 
W. MASON. 


On reapvtne Mrs. Rosrnson’s Ope 
*“ro THE Harp or Loursa.’”” 


Let the humbleft of the mufes throng 
Strike the foft harp, to celebrate thy 
fong! 
A fong where Milton’s ftrains again return, 
To deck with lafting praife Louifa’s urn. 
Happy the friend who owes to thee her 
fame, 
Who on the wings of genius lifts her name. 
Bleft in thy friendthip, death his fting thall 


lofe, 
If mourn’d fo fweetly, and by fuch a mufe, 
EUTERPE, 


EPIGRAM ON CHLOE. 


HOUGH Chloe, miftrefs of the grove, 
Imparts fo many charms, 
As in each bofom raifes love, 
And ev’ry youth alarms. 
Though 


* With refpect to wages, a fmall advancement is no ways equal to the produce a dairy 


affords, where there is a numerous family. 
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Though fhe’s unrival'd in the plain, 
For najefty and grace, 

Although her beauty wounds the fwain 
That fees her lovely face ; 


Yet when a youth reveals his flame, 
And withes her his own, 

When he would her affection claim, 
She kills him with a frown. 


THEATRICAL, I 


\‘ACH theatre has produced a new 
piece this month. At the Haymarket 
acomedy, called Farse CoLtours, was 
brought out, the characters and plot are as 
under. 
DRAMATIS PERSON &- 
Sir Paul Panic, - Mr. King. 
Lord Vifage, - - Mr. Suett. 
Sir Harry Cecil, - Mr. Wroughton. 
Montague, - “ -< Mr. Barrymore. 
Tony, - - - = Mr. Wewitzer. 
Subtle, - - - - Mr. R. Palmer, 
Grotefque, - ~ - Mr, Bannifter, jun. 


Mifs Pope, 
Mrs. Goodall, 
Mifs Heard. 
Mifs Farren. 


Latly Panic, - =< 
Harriet,- - - - 
Lucy, - - - e 
Conitance Evelyn, 


Sir Harry Cecil, a man of ftrong feelings, 
and fick of the flattery which ‘has been 
heaped .on him, fince his acceflioh to a 
fortune and title by the déath of his brother, 
wiihes to find a woman who can love him 
without a vicw to thefe confiderations. 
For this purpofe, being on a vifit to Sir 
Paul Panic, where his introdu¢tion is by 
letter, he perfuades Captain Montague, a 
new friend, to exchange names with him ; 
they are introduced, each in his, aflumed 
chara@ter, at Panic Hall, to a groupe of 
Oviginals. Sir Paul is nervous and hy- 
pochondriac.. Lady Panic is a would-be 
authorefs, at the head of a Dilettante theatre 
—her aid du camp is Grotefque, a Carica- 
turift; and Lord Vifage is a profeffor on 
the fyftem of Lavater, who reais coutte- 
nances, and from chins and notes infers 
even the-minutiz of charatter! 

The chara@ters thus grouped are drawn 
with fkill and oppofed with admirable 
pleafantry.---To enter into the detail of 
the fable is not neceffary. The falfe Baro- 
net firft makes love to Harriet, the niece of 
Sir Paul, from whom he obtains a promife 
of marriage, but veering to Conftance, the 
richer ward, he wifhes to transfer his 
fricnd to the niece. The affections of 
Conftance fix, however, on the pretended 
Captain, even whilft he is involved in a 
thoufand difgraces, in coufequence of the 
name which he has aflumed. The charac- 
ter and duplicity of the real Montague are 
at length developed, and Sir Harry is at the 


= S, 


But think it not, ye fwains, a crime, 
Though Chloe rage and ftorm , 
She’s not in earneft ev’ry time 
She wears an angry form. 


As fnarling curs erect their fins, 
And bark before they bite; 
So wanton Chloe only grins, 
To fhew her teeth are white. 
Airdrie. W. YATES, Jun,, 


NTELLIGENCE, 


fame time reftored to his rank, and bleffed 
with the hand of his difcriminating Con. 
ftance. 

This comedy met with much applaufe, 
and littlecenfure. The chicf inerit confifts 
in the dialogue, which is lively, fhews a 
knowledge of life, and has fome fatire. It 
is fatd to be the produétion of Mr. Morris, 
a very young gentleman, fon of the late 
Dr. Morrisy a phyfician to the army. 

At Covent-Garden, a new opera, from 
the pen of Mr. Cumberland, was prefented 
under the titleof Tue Armourer. It 
is taken from the hiftorical account of Wat 
Tyler, but with wide-variation. 


DRAMATIS PERSONE. 


Sir Theodore de Courcy, Mr. Harley, 
Carol, (Earl Fitzallan) - Mr. Incledon. 
Harry Furnace, — Arh Me. Johnftone, 


mourer) - - 
Father Deminic, - - - Mr. Munden. 
Simon Sapling, - - - Mr.Blanchard: 
Blufter, - - - - Mr. Cubitt. 


Town Cryer of Rumford, 
Diggory, (the Taylor) - 


Mr. Fawcett. 
Mr. Quick. 
Margery, + - - - - 
A ae eee eee 
Rofamond, <« « = « 


Mts. Harlowe, 
Mrs. Martyr. 
Mrs. Clendining. 

In the ftofmy reign of Richard II. Sir 
Theodore de Courcy is driven into exile. 
He is compelled to leave his infant daughter 
Rofamond in the care of his tenant, who 
had been Armourer to the Black Prince. 
On her arrival at maturity, when the 
bufinefs of the fcene commences, fhe at- 
tracts the notice of tne Earl of Suffolk, who 
has feen her when hunting. Blufter, an 
agent employed by the Earl, attempts 
forcibly to carry her off, but is refifted, 
and wounded, as is fuppofed-mortally, by 
Furnace, who ftrikes him on the head with 
a hammer. 

The Armourer is carried to prifon, ant’ 
Rofamond is taken care of by Earl Fitzallans 
who, under difguife of Carol, has won het 
affections. The latter taking her to a con> 
vent, meets her father, returned from 


exile, whofe refentment he averts by an 
honourable explanation, Blufter recovering 
from his wound, the Armourer is releafed 
from prifon, and Fitzallan, having ae 
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‘De Courcy’s paydon from the throne, is 
inited to his daughter, and the general 
happinefs is made perfect. a 

Such is the outline of a fable where, if 

Mr. Cumberland has not created a ftrong 
intereft, it fhould in fairnefs be confidered, 
that he trod on difficult ground. ‘The 
ftory of Wat Tyler, at the prefent moment, 
was too rough for the trim hand of a licenfer. 
—Deprived thus of his original materials, 
the author has filled the chafm with fome 
dialogue after the manner, we wilh we 
could add in the fpirit, of Shakefpeare. 
There are alfo fome fketches of antique 
character; but thefe are fo openly bor- 
rowed, that the author can fcarcely be 
arraigned of plagiarifin. Sapling is the 
individual Slender of our immortal Bard, 
and Dominic is the Monk of Dryden, but 
with better propenfities. The Taylor is 
more the property of Mr. Cumberland; 
and though fome of his jokes are thread. 
bare, he has alfo fome fhreds of fheer 
pleafantry. 

‘The mufic is furnithed, as we underftand, 
by Captain Warner, an amateur. He has 
trod in the fteps of Handel, as the author 
has followed Shakefpeare, and nearly with 
the fame fuccefs.---The melodies are too 
much in the cathedral ftyle; fome of the 
harmonies have a fhare of {trong expreffion. 





MARRIED. 

Dr. Bain, of the Hotwells, Briftol, to 
Mifs Rodbard, of Weft Coker Houfe, So- 
merfetfhire. 

John David Rett, Efq. of the Navy Of- 
fice, to Mil's Butt, of Deptford. 

John Enys, Efq. of Enys, Cornwall, to 
Mifs M. Vellebois, of Feltham Place, Mid- 
dlefex. 

George Lovibond, Efq. to Mifs Impey, 
daughter of Sir Elijah Impey. 

John Pothill, Eiq. to Mifs Bennet, of 
Walthamftow. 

The Right Hon. Henry Dundas, Secre- 
tary of State, to Lady Jane Hope. 

Mr. Serjeant Bond, to Mifs Cooke, of 
Conduit-ftreet. 

Henry Line Templer, Efq. of Lindridge, 
Devon, to Mifs Rogers, of Plymouth. 

Adam Gordon, Efq. of Lime-ftreet, to 
Mifs Biddulph, ef Ledbury. 

In Ireland, Edward King, Efq. to Mifs 
Carrick. 

Arthur Onflow, Efq. of Middle Temple, 
to Mifs Eyre, of Warkworth Caftle, North- 
amptonfhire. 

Sir Richard Sutton, Bart. to Mifs Porter, 
of South Audley-ftreet. 

Henry Scrymgrove, Efy. to Mifs Mait- 
land, of Rankeileur. 

The Hon. Col. St, John, to Mifs Craven, 
fitter to Lord Craven: 

The Rev. P. Williams, of Canterbury, 
to Mifs Fage, of Myftole, Kent. 

Richard Stevens, Efq. to Mifs Eliza Hole. 
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Robert Pafley, Efq. of Soho-fquare. 

Alexander Wight, Efg. advocate at Edin 
burgh. 

The Right Hon. Lady Herbert, 

Col. Alexander Champion, fome time 
commander in chief at Bengal. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Brinley, late of Bofton, 
New England. 

Lieut. Col. Yorke, late major of the 
69th regiment of foot. 

In Jamaica, George Hobart, Efq. 

At Bath, Sir George Montgomery Me- 
tham. 

In Ireland, Lady Cotten. 

Sir Sampion Wright, firft juftice at Bow- 
ftreet, 

John Richardfon Herbert, Efq. prefident 
of the council in the ifland of Barbadees. 

Lady Atheton, of Middleton, Lancathire. 

John Godfalve Crofs, Efg. of Mortimer. 
ftreet, Cavendith-fquare. 

The Right Hon. Lady Sheffield. 

Aged 72, Count Horn, prefident of the 
Swedith college of war. 

At Whitehaven, Arnoldus John Skelton, 


q- 

Walter Strickland, Efq. late of the 
guards. 

Ch. Chefter, Efq. of Chicheley, in Buck- 
inghambhire. 

Mr. Wrighten, prompter of the Hay- 
market theatre. . 

Mrs. Sprange, of Mount-row, Lambeth. 

Mrs. Harper, of Kenfington-fquare. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry Mayo. 

Dale Ingram, Efq. furgeon of Chrift’s 
Hofpital. 

Sir James Efdaile, knt. 
London. 

Mifs. Eliz. Shepherd, of Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. 

Aged 92, the Rev, Charles Cunningham, 
minifter of the gofpel. 

At Edinburgh, John Grant, Efq. late 
chief juftice of Jamaica. 

At Falmouth, John Willet Stanley, Efq. 

Aged 75, Nathaniel Barwell, Efq. one of 
the clerks of the committees of privilege of 
the Houle of Commons. 

In New Hampfhire, North America, 
aged 98, Mr. Webber Groves, author of 2 
work on the commercial intercourfe be- 
tween Great Britain and America. 

At Upper Haddon, near Bakewell, in the 
county of Derby, the three following per- 
fons: Efther Eltiot, aged 80, her hufband, 
Edward Elliot, aged go, and Jofeph Well- 
goofe, aged $2. 

Aged 82, the Rev. George Byon, minifter 
of Lanforgon. 

Edward Drew, Efq. late major of ths 
35th regiment. 

Aged to4, Donald M‘Cullum, Efq. 

At Ferryhill, near Durham, Lionel 
Hope, Efy. 

At Landough caftle, Glamorganfhire, 

‘Thomas 


, 
alderman of 
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Thomas Edmonds, Efy. late of the firft 
regiment of guards. 

Aged $0, the Rev. Chriftopher Satchell, 
re&tor of Combe, St. Nicholas, in the 
county of Somerfet. 

Aged 71, John King, Efq. of Afhby de 
Ja Land, in the county of Lincoln. 

James Percival, Efq. fon of Dr. Percival, 
of Manchefter. 

Aged 75, the Rev. John Parith, of Car- 
lifle. 

Aged 85, the Rev. Phillip Laurence, of 
Henley. 

At Derby, aged 107, Mr. Congreve, for- 
merly a fchoolmafter there. 

The Rev. Thomas Vernon, rector of 
Lower Ayrly, Worcefterfhire ; he was pre- 
fented to the rectory in 1738. 

Stephen Pitt, Efg. of Camden Houfe, 
Kenfington. 

Aged 82. George Dennis, Efg. of New- 
ington Butts. 

At Lench, in the county of Worcefter, 
Wn. Nichoil, a labouring man, aged 100. 

At Briftol, Sir Robert Murray, bart. 

Aged 81, the Rev. John Partinfon, rector 
of Healing, in Lincolnthire. : 

At Bofton, Henry Hare Hart, Efq. 

At Wellingore, in the county of Lincoln, 
aged 84, Rebecca Skinner; her hufband 
died a ihort time before her, aged $2. 
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The Rev. Wykes, of Harlebeach, 
in Northamptonthire. : 

Michael Southcole, Efq. of —-, in 
the county of Devon. 

Aged 89, Mr. Baker, of Enfield, 

At Mile End, Mrs. Snelgrove. 

In Hereford hofpital, aged 92, Mr. Ri. 
chard. Perkins. 

At Mandidloe, Montgomeryfhire, Va. 
lentine Jones, Efq. 

Edward Relph Finch, Efq. deputy clerk 
of the peace of the county of Norfolk. 

Aged 100, Hannah Cooke, of Derby, 

In France, Louis Jofeph Marie de Bour. 
bon Penthievre, great admiral of Fiance, 
and a defcendant of Louis XIV. He was 
born in 1725. His fortune, which js im. 
menfe, defcends to his only daughter, the 
ci-devant duchefs of Orleans. 

Mifs Sperling, of Dynes Hall, Effex, 

In Upper Brook-ftreet, Mrs. Dolphin, 

In Gray’s-Inn, William Brimage, Efq. 

In Scotland-yard, Whitehall, Mifs Mary 
Anne Pegge. 

Mr. Nicholls, of St. Albans. 

Lieut. Weftern, of the Syren frigate. 

In the rgth year of his age, Thomas 
Bridge Huffey, eldeft fon of Edward Huf. 
fey, Efq. of Scotney, in Kent. 

At Thorpe, Northamptonhhire, the Rev. 
Dr. Hill, rector of that parifh. 








PRICES OF 


Mar. 25. 
Bank Stock - - - - 1734 
3 per Cent. Confolidated 764 


4 per Cent. Confolidated 
g per Cent. Navy - - 
Tong Annuities - «+ - 
Short Annuities - - - 








India Stock - - - - 2044 
India Bonds = - = - 7 pr. 
South Sea Stock - - - 

New Navy - - - - 94 dif. 
Exchequer Bills - + - 6 dit, 
Saip - --2-+-- 77% 
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April 2. April 8. April 15, 
SESS a thut. 
708 734 783 
ania 9°} 90§ 
1074 1184 1094 
_— 21% 225 
105 10} 
207% 210 212 
1 dif. 2 dif. 4 dif, 
83 dif. 7 dif. 74 dif, 
12 dif. 
ae 805 77% 





PRICES OF CORN 


AT THE Corn-MARKET. 


Mar. 25. April 2. April 8. April 15- 
Wheat - - - - 37S. to 48s. 365. to 475. 375. to SIS. 40s, to 555. 
Barley - - = 308. — 35S. 28s. — 335. 295. — 36S. 285, — 355. 
Rye-- - - - 28s. — 328. 285. — 32s, 28s. — 355. 305. — 365. 
Oats - - = = 165. — 26s. 165. — 24S. 17S. — 248. 178, — 245. 
Pale Malt- - - 39s. — 45s. 38s. — 44s. 385. — 45s. 385. — 448 
Amber ditto - - 40s. — 46s. 395. — 458. 395. — 46S. 398. — 455: 
Peas - - = - 28s. — 428. 38s. — 42S. 375. — 42S. 3838. — 435 
Beans - - + - 308. — 35S. 295. — 32S. 325. — 35S. 308. — 34S 
Tares - - - + 26s. — 30S. 265. — 30s. 268. — 30S. 268. — 325. 
Fine Flour - - - 38s. — cos. 38s. -— 005. 398. —- 40S. 425. — 00S. 
Second ditto - - 35S. — 00S. 355. — 008. 36S. — 375. 395. — 00% 
Third dito - + 325. —© 00S. 328. — 005. 335. — 345. 353. — 005% 
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WILLIAM STAKSPERE. 


‘nblished as the Net directs Sune 1793. by I Good Bond Street 
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